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N the autumn of 1916, two years after the beginning of the last war, 
[i was estimated that some 7 million persons had then been killed 

and some 50 million injured, of which far the larger number were young 
men in the prime of life. I do not know what is the comparable number 
lof those so far maimed or slaughtered in the present war, but I do not 
‘think that it would be muchless. The fearful massacresin China, Abyssinia 
jand elsewhere in the last ten years must be included in the count, since 
they too are the result of the existing international system. And it must 
be borne in mind that the carnage in Russia is growing rapidly month 
iby month. The waste of money is even greater than it was twenty-five 
lyears ago and the dislocation of the economic system of the World is 
certainly not less. Finally, there are the horrible atrocities committed 
in the occupied countries. Anyone who tries to realise the amount of 
human suffering which is indicated by these figures must surely agree 
that, quite apart from all so-called “ national interests,” it is imperative 
ito devise some means by which a repetition of these horrors can be 
prevented. 

In some ways the situation is far worse than it was two years after 
ithe commencement of the last war. We had been, in 1914, at the end of 
ia long period of peace. There were few people in this country who had 
jany experience of war, still less of modern, totalitarian war. In a sense 
it is true that we drifted into that war without realising what we were 
lin for. No such statement can be made this time. We had the ex- 
Pperience of the first World War to guide us and we had ample 
warning that this war would be worse. In particular we were told what 
bombing from the air would be like. The worst prophecies have not 
#een fulfilled here owing to the unequalled courage and skill of our air 
Hiefence. But Rotterdam, Warsaw, Belgrade, not to speak of many 
ther cities and towns in Europe and the Far East, have shown what a 
ruthless enemy, directed by sadistic chiefs, can accomplish where the 
} victims cannot defend themselves. Cruelty is a terrible and widespread 
}xuman passion. Like all other animal passions, it requires novelty for 
Hts satisfaction and therefore the more it is practised the worse it 
becomes. Hitler and his Gestapo are constantly devising new means 
‘of slaking their obscene desire for human suffering. 

1, Air bombing is not only a horrible form of warfare but it is one 
} which, as we all know, directly threatens this country. There is every 
/eason to suppose that its maximum results have not yet been reached. 
'n future war the destruction will be greater than it has been in this 
‘ne. We shall be indeed mad if we do not take effectual means to 
prevent the realisation of that menace It cannot be done by any 
‘vegulation of warfare. Many rules of war have been drawn up to 
| nitigate its horrors, All of them have been disregarded by the Nazis 
‘ind we have been forced, in many cases, to follow suit. War cannot 
‘ye made humane, nor can its destructiveness be limited. Our only 
hance is to make war impossible. I believe that can be done. I am 
‘jure that no effort and almost no sacrifice is too great to achieve that 
ibject. Mere reprobation of war, however generally expressed, is not 
nough. 
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In 1919, at the Conference of Paris, no voice was raised in favour of | 
war. But the delegates were not prepared to run much risk to their | 
national sovereignty in the pursuit of peace. Still, something was done | 
—a considerable step was taken in the direction which a long list of | 
statesmen and philosophers had advocated for many previous years | 
and the attempt obtained an encouraging degree of success. Most of | 
all it popularised the idea that war ought to be abolished and that the | 
best, indeed the only, way of doing it was by international co-operation. } 
The machinery provided for the purpose was proved to be workable | 
whenever it was seriously tried. But strangely enough the motive | 
power, the desire for peace, did not prove strong enough to induce the | 
Great Powers to make full use of the means provided. Some of them, | 
like the United States, allowed old traditions to prevent their taking 
any part at all. Others, like Japan and Italy, were only in favour of 
peace if it did not interfere with national aggrandisement. Worst of all, | 
the countries whose people were genuinely in favour of peace and were | 
prepared, in co-operation with other nations, to make sacrifices to 
secure it, such as France and Britain, were represented by Governments 
which utterly failed either to use the League properly, or even, so far _ 
as that could be done, to make adequate preparation by armament to 
meet the danger which was obviously coming upon them. 

Germany never, even before the advent of the Nazis, tried effectively 
to work the Geneva system. Stresemann made some gestures in favour 
of peace ; but it is doubtful whether even in his case he was doing more 
than playing to get time for German rearmament. However that may 
be, his first effort did not last long. As soon as Hitler had established 
himself, he set about carrying through the policy announced in Mem 
Kampf and, as one of his first steps, worked for the elimination of the 
League as an obstacle to German aggression. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the controversy as to whether the aggressive policy which, as a 
matter of history, has been adopted by Germany for many years, is 
approved by a great majority of Germans or only by a section of them, 
relatively small in numbers. My own impression is that the present 
phase of German ambitions dates from the occupation and oppression of 
Germany by Napoleon. That produced a passionate determination 
that such a thing should never happen again, and unfortunately it also 
fostered the belief that the only thing which counted in international 
affairs was force. Bh He: 

The fact that Napoleon’s policy was in the end a complete failure 
does not seem to have penetrated German consciousness, or, if it did, 
» his failure was attributed to causes which could be removed by the 
superior powers of German organisation. It would be wrong to say that 
the Napoleonic wars were solely to blame or that Germany was the only . 
country in which atrocious crimes were held to be justified by national 
- interests. Louise Quatorze was just as flagrant an offender as Frederick 
the Great. Bismarck’s principles were no worse than those of Mac- 
chiavelli. Even in England, where freedom from foreign invasion removed 
one of the great temptations to military ruthlessness, it was common to 
hear enthusiastic “ patriots’ say, with much self-complacency, that 
they were for their country, right or wrong. Indeed, if we go back to 
Shakespeare’s Henry V and read the then Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
eloquent eulogy of war, we cannot wonder that the Germans claim 
Shakespeare for their own. But they are wrong. Even in that play 
it is clear that the King in international matters should be governed by 
the rule of right and wrong. His subjects may perhaps plead the royal 
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orders as justification for not enquiring into the righteousness of the 
cause for which they fight. But their master has full responsibility to 
heaven, not only for his own wrongdoing but for theirs so far as it is 
the result of his policy. Since then, absolute monarchy has been 
replaced by Democracy. Every citizen has his share of sovereignty and 
is morally answerable for its misuse. 

That is the sound principle and it is the abandonment of it by 
Germany which has brought the world to its present pass. It is quite 
true, as Lord Vansittart has urged so passionately, that the Nazis did 
not invent the pernicious doctrine on which they have proceeded. As 
Mr. Butler has pointed out in his book The Roots of National Socialism, 
a series of philosophic writers—including Fichte and Hegel—definitely 
told “man to worship the State and not to judge its actions by any 
recognised standard of morality.”” No doubt even before their day 
German policy had, in some cases, apparently proceeded on the same 
principle, but it was these intellectuals,who stated and ultimately 
popularised the ideology by which the whole Nazi policy is justified. 

One other point should be noted. The idolatry of the State is incon- 
sistent with Christianity. Why is it then that the Christian Churches in 
Germany have made so ineffective a protest against it? This is not the 
place nor am I the person to give an adequate answer to that question. 
As far as German Protestantism is concerned, it has been largely 
imspired by Luther, and Luther’s teaching on the relations between the 
State and the individual comes unpleasantly near that preached by the 
philosophers and others reviewed in Mr. Butler’s book. As for the 
Roman Catholic Church, may it not be said that it is easy for the 
unthinking to confuse the attitude of Vaticanism with the international 
conception of Nazism ? However that may be, the attitude of Pastor 
Nieméller and Cardinal Faulhaber makes it clear that there are Christian 
leaders in Germany who have no illusions about the falsity of the 
nationalistic heresies of Hitler. 

It is remarkable that the extreme belief in the divinity of the German 
State with Hitler as its prophet should have survived the practical 
failure of that conception in 1918. I remember how a German Professor 
in 1930, describing the complete depression of his fellow-countrymen 
at that time, explained to me that they had been taught that martial 
prowess was the test of excellence in a nation and that defeat, therefore, 
brought not only material loss to them, but shook their whole confidence 
in themselves. About that same time, another Professor said to me that 
the younger generation had ceased to believe in anything. When, there- 
fore, Hitler and his group came forward preaching that their adversaries 
had not triumphed by force but by trickery, and that it was still true 
that the German race was destined to dominate the world, his doctrine 
was widely accepted as a new gospel, taking the place of the outworn 
creeds of orthodox Christianity. To many it seems that a discussion of 
these questions is not of much practical importance. That is a mistaken 
view. The greatest of the many problems of the peace will be what we 
are to do with Germany. To make any useful reply to that question 
we must ascertain what German characteristic has brought about the 
present catastrophe. We may, of course, take the view that all Germans 
are irredeemably wicked. In that case the only solution is their enslave- 
ment or extermination, which are both impracticable, and we can 
therefore look forward after a few years of uneasy truce to a renewal of 
desolating warfare. That is a counsel of despair. The other opinion is 
that Germans are naturally not much worse than other people. They 
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have their failings, but, generally speaking, they are a docile and kindl) | 
race who will respond to just and generous treatment. It isnot necessar if 
to decide which of those two views is correct or whether the truth lie} 
somewhere between them. One thing is clear. So long as the prese 
Germanic theory governs German policy, Germany is an acute dange} 
to the peace of the world. For, if the German State as interpreted bj 
Hitler is divine, then all Germans are bound to carry out unquestion} i 
ingly orders given to them, however monstrous they may be. In dealin} 
with the opponents of Germany, mercy and pity are out of place 
Death, torture, outrage are legitimate punishments for those who resis} | 
the Nazi rulers and their agents. Hostile nations or neutrals may b| ] 
tricked and deceived, their subjects may be corrupted, their culture ma‘) | 
be destroyed, for they are impeding the German absorption of thi 
world. Their existence is inconsistent with Germany. 
It seems clear, therefore, that when victory has been obtained—an«| 
as to that result there is no reasonable doubt—the other nations mus}/ 
take the measures necessary to make German aggression impossibl\|} 
till she has abandoned the doctrines by which she is at present guided]}} 
That is simply a necessary precaution. I do not myself think that any) 
device for splitting Germany up into the old States would be usefull) 
So long as Germans desire to unite, an attempt from outside to compe}}. 
them to divide would merely increase their nationalism. Napoleon’: 
experiments in that direction did nothing but harm. Nor do I think!) 
that enforcement of democratic government against the will of the) 
people would do anything except increase German dislike of democracy.) 
On the other hand, German disarmament is essential. The increased|f 
mechanisation of modern armaments ought to make that easier than it} 
was. When an unarmed peasantry could make a good fight against|} 
regular soldiers, disarmament was almost impracticable. That is not}: 
so nowadays, and, though by itself disarmament will not suffice tojj 
convert Germans from the heresies of force, yet it would be a reallf 
measure of security for her neighbours for the time being. Asa long-|f 
term policy, it is inadequate. It must be accompanied by evidence that} 
the other nations do not wish to keep Germany in a position of per-|} 
manent inferiority. The measures of disarmament enforced on her} 
should be of such a nature as can be applied to other countries when it}} 
is safe to do so. That is desirable on other grounds. For it must not be}} 
forgotten that, though Germany is now the chief danger to peace, that} 
may not always be the case.’ We must therefore aim at establishing an 1 
international system which will prevent aggression from whatever i 
quarter it may come. Disarmament alone is not enough to achieve even |) 
this result. It must be accompanied by the creation of an overwhelming } 
force for the maintenance of peace. The system set on foot by the} 
Covenant of the League of Nations did not prove effective against | 
Great Powers. The reason is clear. It was no defect of the machinery | 
provided. It was simply the reluctance of the peace-loving countries || 
to risk war against a powerful aggressor. As long as the disturbers of | 
the peace were small countries, the system worked perfectly. For the 
other members of the League, led by Britain and France, to coerce a | 
Balkan State involved little risk and, in fact, was accomplished without 
any actual resort to arms. It was a case of the Colonel and the Coon. | 
As soon as the aggressor was convinced that the other States were in }) 
earnest, he abandoned his aggressive policy. When it was a Great 
Power, like Japan or Italy, that broke the peace of the world, the 
position was different. The Governments of the other Great Powers, | 
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and especially of Britain, which had never realised that the main- 
tenance of peace could only be achieved in the end by the exertion of 
force, declined to “ risk one ship ” in that cause. The inevitable result 
followed. Faced by the Nazi fanatical belief in force, the peace-loving 
‘Powers endured one humiliation after another, only in the end to be 
forced into war under the most unsatisfactory conditions. 

Whatever peace-keeping machinery we erect after the war, the 
lessons of the last few years must not be forgotten. We must insist 
from the outset that those who desire peace must be prepared for any 
sacrifice to secure it. That must be laid down as fundamental. I have 
already said that the machinery of the Covenant was not substantially 
defective. But the spirit behind it certainly was. That was partly due 
to the strong stand made in the United States against any international 
system which might lead them into war. It was partly also due to the 
human reluctance to face disagreeable facts. But the main cause was 
the survival of the old diplomatic doctrine which discouraged interna- 
tional action, except in defence of direct ‘‘ national interest ’’ such as 
trade or territory. It is to be hoped that everyone now sees that even 
trade and territory cannot be safe unless peace is generally secured, and 
that a nation will ill discharge its duties or preserve its interests unless 
it is prepared to resist national aggression on its smaller neighbours as 
well as on itself. 

I have tried elsewhere to sketch the machinery needed to carry out 
the policy stated above.* It is superfluous for me to repeat what is there 
said. Nor can I deal here with the other side of a World Settlement— 
the promotion of economic and social reforms by international co- 
operation. Much admirable work has been done by the League and the 
International Labour Office in that direction. Whatever else happens, 
those agencies should be kept in being and the idiotic policy of starving 
them for money should be reversed. Compared to war costs, the amount 
spent on them has been insignificant, and when it is set against the very 
important results obtained there are few examples of more remunerative 
expenditure. Besides these matters, there are also a number of political 
questions relatively non-contentious—or at least not warlike—which 
will have to be dealt with. These include the protection of racial and 
religious minorities—which may be best compassed by the transfer of 
population—and the distribution and administration of colonial 
territories. There is also that extremely successful institution the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague which requires 
support and perhaps some alteration in detail. The machinery which 
deals with these is still in being, as we learnt from a recent Parlia- 
mentary reply by Mr. Law, and it is doing excellent work though on a 
necessarily restricted basis.t So that, apart altogether from the 
specifically peace-keeping activities of the League, the Geneva system 
must be kept in being to discharge these so-called non-contentious 
functions. But we must be careful to remember that by themselves 
they will not preserve the peace of the world, as recent events have 
shown, and that they can only flourish in an international atmosphere 
of peace and security. Unless we succeed not only in defeating Germany 
but in exorcising the spirit by which she is at present possessed, we 
cannot hope for anything better than a temporary truce. A great 
missionary effort is needed first to convert our own official classes and 
make them realise that peace can be established ; but only if we are 


* A Real Peace. 
¢ See the pamphlet on World Organisation, 1920-40, Princeton. 
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in earnest about it. Beyond that task lies the far more difficult unde: -| i 


taking of converting Germany, a purpose that will require prolonged} E 
effort and readiness for all necessary sacrifice. In the meantime} 


Germany must be disarmed. 


LIBERTY OR UNIFORMITY IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


HE movement for the rights of nationalities is of recent date in |} 
European history. The European political system was not jf 
established on lines of nationality. Its separate political units |} 
were in the hands of ruling groups, who governed them for their own | 
advantage, though this did not necessarily mean they did not take an jj 
interest in the well-being of their subjects. Thus until the eighteenth |) 
century European political life revolved round the conflict between jj 
the State and the individual. The prevailing State system recognised | 
only traditional political units, products of conquest in the near or }}) 
distant past. It knew nothing of ethnographic units. Under these }: 
conditions, in States constituted before the awakening of the spirit of ||: 
nationality, it was possible to unite several ethnographic units into a 
single national entity and to forge this into a political reality. France | 
is an excellent example of this process. As far back as 1429, Joan of | 
Arc was able to defy the invading English by appealing to a sense of } | 
national unity, which Richelieu in the second quarter of the seventeenth |; 
century consolidated into a political uniformity. In this way France, |): 
in spite of her ethnographic variety, acquired a real and solid national 
unity. It was because France was a State possessing national unity }}; 
that the conflicts within her borders took place between the State and | 
the individual, between the partisans of individual freedom and the |); 
partisans of the central authority under the King. The struggle for | 
the individual freedom of the citizen against the despotism of the public } 
authority presumes the existence of national unity. 
Thus it came about that in States where national unity prevailed 
liberty meant the limitation of the power of the ruler, or of the public | 
authority, in favour of the citizen. All citizens are equally interested | 
in personal and civil liberty, for it is through the normal and un- | 
hampered play of liberty that the citizen can most fully develop his } 
physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities and can participate | 
most fully and fairly in the gifts which nature and his social enviton- | 
* ment offer him. But the working out of this principle of individual 
liberty within the State produces an entirely different effect in a State | 
which, like the Austro-Hungarian Empire, is devoid of national unity. |) 
Whilst in France, where national unity prevailed, liberty was a centri- |, 
_ petal and cementing political force, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire |) 
liberty was a centrifugal and disintegrating element in the State. That | 
in itself is a conclusive proof that the principle on which the Danubian 
Empire was governed was unsound. , j 
Whether through the force of circumstances or through incapacity, — 
the rulers of Austria-Hungary missed the opportunity of creating a 
national unity of the French type amongst the various ethnographic | 
units of which the Empire was composed. As a result, the principles of | 
the French Revolution, with their insistence on individual and political | 
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liberty, had the effect of inflaming the national consciousness of the 
/various ethnographic groups composing the Danubian Empire. Thus, 
while in France liberty brought consolidation and political unification, 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire it led to the dissociation of the 
Empire into ethnographically distinct nationalities. It was a grave 
political error on the part of the rulers of Austria-Hungary to aim at 
‘the creation of a national unity on the French pattern, when the condi- 
tions for its realisation did not exist, or, if they had ever existed, had 
ceased to do so. They would have done well to follow not the French 
but the English political pattern. The French idea is that the central 
authority is there to take care of everything, while the English idea is 
that every citizen and social group within the State should mind their 
‘own business. While, according to the French notion, the nation 
represents the sovereign collective conscience and will, expressed 
through a majority vote, in English eyes the State is merely an instru- 
ment through which the individual plays his part in association with 
his fellow citizens. In other words, in Britain nationality is not a 
|supreme and absolute political factor. 
| The French type of national unity produces uniformity, while the 
| English type leads to the harmonisation and orchestration of different 
nationalities. The effort to unify British religious practice, for instance, 
}ended by producing 365 different sects. For the French, national unity 
| requires the playing of one instrument by everybody, whilst in Britain 
| everybody is allowed to play his own instrument, provided he observes 
|the rules of harmony. The French notion of national unity has pro- 
‘duced a rigid centralisation in which change is possible only through 
violent revolution. The British notion, on the contrary, makes possible 
a careful adaptation to new needs and conditions. The French system, 
being uniform, is rigid; when an exceptional emergency occurs, the 
mould breaks. The English system is plastic and adjusts itself to new 
needs, In the French system change is apt to sweep away traditions 
and customs, while in the English system change is compatible with 
the maintenance of tradition and custom. In England liberty is a 
natural growth, deeply rooted in the life of the people and therefore 
“not subject to every-day atmospheric variations of temper or senti- 
‘ment. The French system is linguistically and culturally more homo- 
geneous, while the English system is better adapted to the preservation 
of each nationality and ethnic group. 

It is remarkable how the English system, hostile as it is to uniformity, 
has succeeded in harmonising the opinions, interests, customs and 
traditions of different nationalities and thus in protecting the com- 
munity against the influences making for tyranny and corruption that 
are so marked a feature of modern economic, social and political life. 
In our complicated modern society a political community dissolved 
into individual units is unable to defend itself against the central 
"power. It is only powerful groups that can successfully defend them- 
selves: trade unions, churches, municipalities, and national units. 
Liberty becomes the great guarantee against violent change. It is a 
‘permanent unifying element cementing the community, because it 
gives every individual and every group the maximum chance of 
asserting itself and of partaking equitably in the gifts of nature. More- 
over, liberty still remains the driving force of the individual and of 
the community towards the achievement of their aims. Finally, it is 
liberty which provides modern life not with isolated individuals, who 
are powerless, but with social and national groups as necessary cohesive 
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elements for the building up of a greater collectivity—the State; 
Experience has amply proved that atomised individuals do not suffice 
as units for the building up of the vast structures necessitated by) 
modern economic and political needs. 

Thus, in a system of harmony and orchestration, liberty preserves) — 
individual freedom, fosters individual initiative and maintains indi-| 
vidual moral responsibility. At the same time the existence of ethnic | 
groups with their own needs and responsibilities provides a check on} | 
the abuse of power by the State. They give the State sufficient power| | 
and authority to do the business for which it exists, but prevent it) | 
from acquiring absolute power or authority over the individual and) | 
the natural social groups existing within the State. Where the indi-| | 
vidual would be helpless, these groups are strong enough to hold the} 
State to the observance of the rules of the game. It is in that direction) 
that we must look for the development of the national liberties of the} 
nations of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. | 

Unfortunately they are under the influence of German thought, | 
which has elaborated the principle of national unity into a narrow,| | 
7 


a 


materialistic, intolerant doctrine of national hatred and persecution. | | 
This German doctrine has given birth to a school which professes that | 
this war and the years which will follow our victory provide a unique | 
opportunity for the definitive establishment of national States in} 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. According to this school | 
of thought the twenty years which elapsed between the World War | 
and the present war were too short a period for the creation of national | \ 
uniformity. They look to the defeat of Germany to furnish the means | 
and the opportunity to forge a national uniformity within each of the | 
national States. They seem to be convinced that it would be un- | 
patriotic and even treasonable not to utilise this unique occasion to | 
create a national uniformity, symbolised by a single national language, | 
a single national idea and a single national culture. In my opinion the | 
attempt to introduce national uniformity in that part of Europe could | 
only lead to a catastrophe. The fact is that in Central, Eastern and | 
South-Eastern Europe ethnographic groups are hopelessly inter- | 
mingled. It is quite impossible to disentangle them: and even where | 
it would be ethnographically possible, it would be economically — 
suicidal. It is folly to imagine that national uniformity could be | 
brought about by a vast transfer of populations. No doubt this | 
method could be used here and there to overcome local frontier diffi- | 
culties ; but, broadly speaking, the map of Europe cannot be ethno- 
graphically remade. . 

Undoubtedly, the nations in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern 
“ Europe have a right to their national liberty. But the interests of the 
European peoples require that those nations should not be encouraged 
in the dream of bringing about national uniformity within their States. 
_ Not on national uniformity but on national liberty depends the exist- 
ence and the future of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Hungary, — 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria. It is by guaranteeing 
the peoples of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe their free- 
dom of national: consciousness that the foundation of the peace of 
Europe will be laid. Furthermore national uniformity would mean the 
elimination of every authority except that of the State. In countries 
with different religions, languages, customs and traditions, this is not 
desirable. For the preservation of religious, linguistic and cultural 
liberty means not only that individuals have a right to profess the 
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religion of their choice, speak the language of their mothers and live 
according to the traditions and customs of their ancestors; it means 


) the practical possibility of associating together and administering their 
_ own particular affairs. Finally, the nations of Central, Eastern and 


a ES cee es nd 


_ South-Eastern Europe must realise that this war has definitely demon- 
_ strated that the basic conditions of State existence have fundamentally 


ce 


changed. What sense is there in such terms as “ national independ- 
ence ’’ and “ State Sovereignty ”’ if the State is unable to defend itself 
and to provide well-being for its population ? 

We must not forget that the military defeat of Germany will not 


_ eliminate the Germans from Europe. Even if several million Germans 


are killed in this war, there still will be 70 million Germans in Germany. 
That is a fact which nothing can alter. It has been amply demonstrated 
in this war that it is not by millions of soldiers that a modern nation 
can defend itself, but by tanks, planes and guns and the skilled men 


_ who man and repair them. This is a question of industrial equipment 


and of economic resources. The fact is that no single nation in Central, 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe is capable of defending itself. 
The Germany of 70 million inhabitants will always be a powerful 
industrial nation with an enormous war potential. Only if the roo 


_ million people who live in the belt stretching from the Baltic to the 


Adriatic and the Black Sea unite to serve and to defend their national 
liberties can they hope to cope successfully with this situation. Further- 
more, if Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe have always been 


_ poor, after this war they are going to be poverty-stricken. If they do 


not co-operate in helping one another, they will not be helped either 
by Great Britain or by the United States. They can help themselves 
by pooling their possibilities, by enlarging their labour market, and 
their market for industrial and agricultural products, by stabilising 


_ their national currencies and the prices of commodities, and by asso- 


ciating together in technical organisations and other aids to progress. 
And above all they must keep the peace between themselves. 

It is a fatal illusion to believe that Great Britain is going to police 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. If that region is incapable 
of becoming a political and economic asset for Europe, it will simply be 
abandoned to its own destiny—in other words to Germany. The 
reason for this can be simply stated. Russia, even when victorious, will 
never have a direct, immediate and vital interest in Central, Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe. She has too extensive an Empire of her 
own to be interested in the everyday life of the people of those regions. 
They are not necessary to her existence. Germany, on the other hand, 
even after defeat, will be directly and vitally interested in the countries 
of Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. If these countries are 
not organised for their common defence and if they do not work 
together for their common well-being, they will be irresistibly attracted 
into the orbit of the political and economic force which Germany will 
continue to represent. 

To avoid becoming once more the victims of Germany the States of 
Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe must be internally sound 
and strong. And they will be sound and strong only if they are intern- 
ally free. It sounds paradoxical but it is absolutely true that it is by 
merging with their neighbours that the countries of Central, Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe can best secure their national freedom. 
Against linguistic, cultural and ethnic oppression and against narrow- 
minded totalitarian centralisation the only safeguard is an enlargement 
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of political boundaries. In practice this will mean more local | 
freedom, and, as a direct consequence, less linguistic, ethnical and | 
cultural friction. Local nationalism breeds despotism and _ totali-| 
tarianism. It is by broadening his horizon and his area of activity that) 
the citizen can defend himself against local tyranny. Either Central, | 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe will become the scene of an organ- | 
ised, secure and prosperous life, or Europe will become German. | 
There is no middle way. The nations of Central, Eastern and South- | 
Eastern Europe can safeguard their individual national freedom only | 
by a united effort. Only collectively can they hope to defend them- 
selves against external aggression ; only by a common effort can they | 
hope to be socially and economically sound ; and only by extending 
the area of their spiritual, economic and social activity can they hope 
to preserve their local and individual rights and escape totalitarian 
despotism and the tyranny of local dictators, : 
STEFAN OSUSKY. 
(Minister Without Portfolio in the Czechoslovak Government.) 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


OR over twenty years Communism has been hailed as fanatically 
| its friends as it has been hated by its foes. But the last few 

years have been decisively changing the world situation, and the 
conflict of deep-reaching ideas and doctrines is constituting a problem 
that will occupy thoughtful minds long after the war shall have come 
to an end. For Communism is one of many symptoms of a world- 
wide malaise and, as M. Molotov said in his speech on the German- 
Russian pact (October 31st, 1940), everybody knows “that an 
ideology cannot be destroyed by force, that it cannot be eliminated 
by war.’ To-day our alliance with Russia against a common foe 
ranges against the Axis ourselves and our allies along with the United 
States and China; and the self-sacrificing courage of the Russian 
people moves us to an admiration that can hardly fail to affect our 
attitude to Communism. 

At the outset, it is only natural that the fiery history of Bolshevism 
since 1917 cannot be readily forgotten. None the less, we may recall 
our varying attitudes, for example to Belgium (and the Congo), to 
Serbia (and the events of 1903) or to Turkey (and Armenia). Our 
own history has its stains, and we should repudiate to-day what 
our ancestors tolerated or excused not so many yesterdays ago. While 
“it is true that the past sometimes rankles (as in Eire), there is much 
that the years blot out. The biblical student does not dwell upon, 
indeed he may excuse, the harshness and cruelties of the Israelites ; 
and few to-day think or even know of the insane excesses that helped 
to destroy the Jewish state and worked havoc in Levantine lands 
when Christianity was arising with its promise of a more effective 
order. Men can have the defects of their qualities and the vices of 
their virtues; and “ Merrie England” betokens a temper that can 
stand setbacks and disasters, but can also indulge in the most irre- 
sponsible “ wangling.”” As a sound principle we may believe that 
good and evil deeds bear their appropriate fruits in the long run, 
and it is simple wisdom to trouble more about the future of one’s 
country than about the past of others. Ina word, the present ferment 
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in the “ ideological ” world involves very much more than our feelings 
touching Karl Marx, Communism and the Bolsheviks. 

As regards the social and economic problems of the age Communism 
does not stand alone, save as regards its solution of them. Impressive 
Papal Encyclicals (notably the workers’ charter of May, 1891, and 
that of 40 years later), increased concern of the Churches for social 
abuses, and the various Labour and Socialist organisations are now 
confronted by war-conditions which, it may be, will enable us to finda 
reasonable mean between the extremes of Jaissez-faire and socialistic 
class-totalitarianism. But for many the social revolutionary pro- 
gramme of Communism is not its only attraction, especially in its 
appeal to the young. It has all the driving-power of a crusade, a 
mission. It is Messianic, and it has the psychic or spiritual force 
which religion has for the religious. It has the forward look: there 
is a future in the making, a world to be captured. 

But here, too, Communism does not stand alone. There are youth 
and youthful movements also in Germany and Italy ; and if they are 
inconspicuous in this country, we have virgin soil, as it were, rather 
than organisations at various stages of growth. In all movements the 
possibility and character of further growth will rest upon their present 
structure, the lines laid down, and the guiding principles which 
here restrict and there encourage development. Communism 
itself has undergone certain changes in the post-Lenin period and 
admittedly has not reached its goal. Accordingly we stress the 
youthfulness of Communism and other movements of the day, inasmuch 
as the question frequently arises, whether in the future there can be a 
rapprochement between them and Christianity. It is enough to refer 
to the complex relations between Fascism and the Vatican, or between 
the Nazis and the German churches, and to note the not uncom- 
mon view in this country that Christianity could come to terms 
with Communism rather than with either Fascism or National- 
Socialism. 

Moreover, Communism does not stand alone in its appeal to the 
intellect. All three movements referred to involve deep-reaching 
theories of man and the State, man and nature, man and his destiny. 
They combine theory and positive action, principles and practice ; 
and to minds that are not necessarily “ religious”’ in any ordinary 
sense of the word, they have a mystical, numinous and quasi-religious 
value. Their devotees find them creative, experimental and ex- 
hilaratingly adventurous ; and while in Russia one sweeping theory 
has been—and still is—put to the test, the aim of the Axis is, rather, 
to set the stage for another world-wide experiment, although events 
are already proving that actually as well as theoretically there is 
no room for Italian Fascism and German National-Socialism in the 
same street. So we find, especially in Communism, a phenomenon 
that is intensely fascinating to scientific and academic minds, namely, 
the conscious inauguration of a new social order and era that shall 
be enduring, viable and capable of development. In Nature we 
descry change and continuity and the appearance of new levels 
of organisation; we now pass from the processes in Nature, in 
the Universe, to man’s own efforts to raise himself to a higher 
level. 

In his endeavour to understand Nature the scientist will arrange 
crucial experiments to test his working hypotheses and theories. 
But in science, as in all walks of life, when once we have a theory, 
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an explanation or a conception which answers a certain range of data, | 
we constantly stereotype it and extend its range and make it unduly | 
flexible. We thus frame our ideas of Science, Evolution, Communism, 
Democracy, Religion, and so forth; and having constructed the | 
glasses through which things are to be viewed, we commonly refuse } 
to try other glasses. We ignore them, and not rarely prefer to destroy |} 
them. We no longer read “ out of” but “into” our data; and it ) 
is our critics and opponents who see our Procrustean methods as readily |} 
as we see theirs. This inevitable and. unavoidable defect runs through |} 
our treatment of science, history, sociology and religion: it is our | 
utter self-consciousness and the objective realisation of the character 
of our mental tools that mark this age of transition from the decay } 
of inherited patterns to the efforts to form a new synthesis. Com- 
munism is one of the great “ experiments ’—perhaps the greatest— | 
of the age. Theory and action are intertwined, and by winning, | 
silencing, destroying, or in some way disposing of inconvenient facts— | 
awkward data, human or mental—the validity of one’s theory seems, |} 
to the devotees of the several movements, as certain as its inevitability. | 

By the side of the active sweeping and impatient movements in | 
the world of affairs is the patient and penetrating analysis of the | 
mind ; its conscious and unconscious “ levels ’’ are exposed, the human — 
psyche is being ruthlessly dissected. Let us imagine the human 
animal of past epochs; he learns to use tools to facilitate his actions 
and he frames his mental tools to facilitate both his actions and | 
thoughts. Finally he examines his own intuitions and convictions ; | 
he asks himself, why does he act and think as he does? Nature and 
man are not disconnected, and it is—I believe—the merit of Com- 
munism to indicate how in a dialectic process the old can recur in a 
new form, and how there can be qualitatively different levels of 
organisation that are continuous, but not reducible one to the other, 
The sciences and the humanities are associated ; we cannot arbitrarily 
sever the way we think about Nature and the way we think about 
man. Hence to-day’s task of introducing a new social era in man is | 
continuous with the appearance, in the past, of new stages in Nature. — 
Man has to carry farther and on the human level what Nature has done ~ 
in her sphere. There is something tremendous and overwhelming 
when the character of this task is grasped ; and we must not be sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm it can arouse. But the greater the ruling 
ideas the less can we ignore the religious aspect of the task, and the 
attitude of Communism and the other movements to Religion has 
caused the most intense indignation and resentment. 

Current uncompromising and hostile attitudes to religion are only 
part of the present crisis in its history. While some writers believe 
that Christianity and Communism can be mated, others not only 
see no hope of any issue, but are careful to distinguish between those 
elements of Communism that could be accepted and those that are 
definitely anti-Christian.* A man’s religion, however genuine, may, 
as regards content and structure, be so miscellaneous and unco- 
ordinated that he readily adopts any attractive non-religious, social, 
economic or scientific doctrine. On the other hand, Roman 


* Various estimates are to be found in Christianity and the Social Revolution (ed. by 
John Lewis and others, 1935). A more competent estimate is furnished by N. N. 
Alexeiev in The Christian Understanding of Man (vol. II of The Church, Community 
and State series, 1938, pp. 85-137: ‘‘ The Marxist anthropology and the Christian 
conception of man’’). 
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Catholicism, by reason of its highly developed and elaborately 
articulated structure, can realise the implications that are dangerous 
from its own point of view where more “ sectarian ” types of religion 
. fail to see their incompatibility. 

Some writers dwell upon the “revolutionary” character of 
Christianity. But the prophets of Israel, with all their condemnation 
of social wrongs, were religious reformers in a way that social-economic 
reformers are not. The Deuteronomic writings are distinguished by 
their fine ethical monotheism ; but the later synthesis (of the post- 
exilic age) has not their uncompromising and rather fanatical note. 
The reforming prophets go behind social inequalities ; and in the New 
Testament John the Baptist and St. Paul are not social revolu- 
tionaries. The teaching of Jesus of Nazareth was meant for men in all 
walks of life, and he himself was not of the fiery Zealots. In a word, 
Christianity was no mere “ class” affair, and the community of goods 
practised by some early believers (Acts II. 44 sqg., IV. sg.) was not 
Communism. Yet Christian ideals are dynamic, and out-and-out 
“totalitarian ’’; and the spirit of the Bible is lost if it is forgotten 

that it demands better men if better institutions are to be framed and 
maintained. 

Some writers lay stress upon the catastrophic and apocalyptic 
note in the Bible ; and for them Marxism spells a veritable Dies irae 
which, perhaps, they hail. But, as in the Old Testament, the ‘‘ Day 
of the Lord”’ never takes the form anticipated. The Elijahs who 
are sure that they alone know the secrets of the Most High have to 

learn, as did Elijah, that God can speak, not through storm and fire, 
but with the “still small voice.” Not the catastrophic note of an 
Ezekiel but the ‘‘ new covenant”’ of a Jeremiah, not the fanatical 

strife of Jewish revolutionaries but the simple teaching of Jesus 
changed the course of history. 

To-day, as in the past, when ways of life and thought are disturbed, 
-men’s visions of the future reflect the nature of their psyche and the 

character of their mental structure. If a man suffers from some 
physical malaise he has but to read a medical handbook and discover 
to his alarm how readily his symptoms answer to those of this or the 

other complaint. If the malaise is more psychical, the psycho-analyst 

will have no difficulty in finding a satisfying explanation. And just 

as books have been written to “ prove’”’ that phallicism lies at the 

bottom of all religion, so some sexual disturbance is readily shown to 
be the cause of the psychical malaise. Or the sociologist will bring 
your unconscious realm to the front and will convincingly suggest 
how your feelings are socially determined and are due to your social- 
economic stratum. What with sexual or social malaise it might seem 
as though the true cause of the present widespread feelings of unrest, 
alienation and frustration, has been found. But Religion has its own 
solution, its conviction of the necessity of surrender to a higher power, 
of loyalty to One who knows men better than they know themselves. 
Yet, speaking generally and frankly, we cannot affirm that religion 
has the spiritual and intellectual authority it has had in the 
past. 

Here I am more concerned with the theoretical aspect of the present 
chaos. Communism and the other movements fail to understand 
men and to do justice to them. Although they owe so much to men 
of ability, outstanding individuals different from the ordinary run of 
humanity, they do not trust men; they have false ideas of the value 
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of human personality.* While the exponents themselves claim to) 
be the ‘‘ Elijahs,” the salt of the earth, the men that leaven the whole, || 
the herrenvolk, there is the most vital difference between the theories) 
that inform such movements and the impressive and inspiring teaching} 
of those great figures in history who had sympathy, patience and/j 
understanding in their dealings with the rank and file. Such men,| 
and none more than Jesus, felt that they were the instruments of a} 
supreme transcendent power, whereas characteristic of these move- | 
ments is their immanentism: the factors of all progressive develop- | 
ment lie in human hands. A conviction of this sort can, no doubt, | 
give a sense of assurance and inevitability, but—from a purely 

‘academic”’ point of view—it is instructive to observe the fatal | 
difference between religious convictions of the inevitability of the 
divine process, the work of a righteous God, and the humanists’ con- 
victions of the certainty of their theories and the inevitability of the 
dialectical processes. When Communism, for example, has been 
called a “caricature” of religion, when here and in the other move- 
ments writers speak of counter-religions, quasi- or pseudo-religions, 
and find an idealism, but one that is perverse, or penetrating thought, 
but misconceived, we must recognise that the movements are honey- 
combed with “ half-truths,’ and that what, taken in isolation, looks 
like, or may actually be, some profound truth is enmeshed in a 
structure of belief and practice that is as seductively false as it is 
sterile. It is this inextricable interweaving of what men feel to be 
truth and falsehood that bewilders and perplexes the world. 

It is, however, foolish merely to condemn what we vehemently 
repudiate. Communism and other movements of the day are genuine 
efforts to resolve crises that have been gradually coming to a head. 
The crises are not the fruit of any apostasy ; they are no divine judg- 
ment. Whatever their most patent faults, the movements indicate 
that inherited religious and other structures fail to answer the 
awakened consciousness. To speak of “ Christianity versus Paganism ” 
is too facile when the sort of Christianity we need is a matter of dispute, 
owing in large measure to its failure to cope with modern intellectual 
problems. It is easy to condemn the “ godlessness ”’ of Communism, 
and to show that the ordinary attacks upon religion, even by our 
scientific and other intellectuals, often rise scarcely above Hyde Park 
level. But in many a quarter will be found sympathetic and com- 
petent writers digging away, perhaps unwittingly striking at the 
roots of religion as we understand it, attacking the shell, the body, 
and sometimes injuring the kernel, the spirit. 

The Churches have to reckon with a “‘ Modernism” more pene- 
trating and pervasive than what has been or is known under that 
ominous name. Biblical criticism, the comparative study of religions, 
the new knowledge of Nature and of human beginnings, the psycho- 
logical, logical and sociological studies of the human psyche—here are 
many lines of research, sympathetic, apologetic, hostile or neutral, 
as the case may be; and it goes without saying that the general con- 
ditions of life and thought, indeed the general culture of the world, 
will not remain unaffected in the future. 


| 


* Hitler’s contempt for the masses would, one might imagine, repel any intelligent 
German unless of his “‘ party.” It may be added that in Am Outline of Psychology, 
published by the Plebs League (1921), and intended for revolutionary workers, the writers 
comment on the low intelligence of the majority of persons and the enormous importance 
of this fact i in relation to theories of government. They allow that the theory of democ- 
racy isa“ ion a ors theory,’” but “ the only serious objection to it is that itis not true.” 
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We acknowledge—no doubt grimly—the efficiency and thorough- 
ess of a deadly foe on the field of battle; we accept the challenge 
md prepare better defensive and offensive measures. But religion 
n general, and Christianity in particular, has much to do before it 
an meet its challengers and opponents on equal intellectual terms. 
Ve can, if we search, find writer after writer, book after book, acute, 
yell-documented and extremely suggestive and stimulating; they 
re not precisely favourable to this or the other movement we 
epudiate, but certainly they are not favourable to the religion and 
hristianity of the day. For my part I have not the slightest doubt— 
n what seem to me to be the most objective of grounds—that 
hristianity has a new and victorious future before it ; but that is only 
rovided it meets the challenge, exchanges ideas, and enters upon a 
onflict which, though it cannot be one of force or might, still less 
f vulgar controversy, will require patience and competence. 

A new age lies before us. In the movements of the day, the Com- 
wunism of our ally Russia, the newly-awakened China, the demo- 
ratically-minded Anglo-Saxon and other peoples of the shores of the 
tlantic, and even in an enslaved Germany that must in some way be 
educated,” there lie open a vast field and vaster opportunities, 
dur own responsibilities as Empire or Commonwealth require us to 
e “‘ catholic’ in the best sense of the word. We have to take into 
onsideration a variety of lands, types and tempers; and if 
hristianity is a religion where there is to be neither Jew nor Gentile 
ur Churches must approach even alien modes of thought from within, 
nd they must recover the spirit of their own Founder. To sum up: 
hatever feelings the title of this article may arouse, we cannot view 
ommunism apart from other sweeping tendencies of the age, whether 
wey are manifest or below the surface, nor can we rest content with 
1e present state of Christian religion, theology and philosophy. New 
rts of tasks lie before us. 

STANLEY COOK. 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I 


UTOBIOGRAPHY is one of the most attractive and one of the 
AN ost curious departments of literature. Most people like to 
. talk about themselves. Some feel an urge to write about them- 
Ives—to tell their contemporaries and posterity who they are, what 
ey have done, what they have tried to do. Non omnis moriar. Ars 
nga, vita brevis. Exegi monumentum aere perennius. Such familiar 
gs embody the yearning for a longer course than mortality permits. 
rom one point of view autobiography is a protest of the human 
virit against the inexorable limitations of time and space, an endeavour 
establish contact with a future that we shall never see. There is 
ithos as well as pride in the attempt. 
The most celebrated confessions, such as those of Augustine, 
ousseau, Casanova, Benjamin Franklin, Gibbon, Goethe, Chateau- 
iand, Newman, Renan and Miil, are records of spiritual experience, 
tellectual development or amorous adventure, In a widely different 
ld the significance of a man of action may preserve his testimony 
om oblivion, however meagre his inner life and however unskilful his 
on. Political autobiography is the meeting place between history and 
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literature. Yet the mere narration of memorable events is no passport) 
to immortality: there must be a revelation of personality as well.) 
The best political autobiographies are those which most fully reproducel|’’' 
the character, the temperament and the outlook of the author. I shall} ° 
confine myself to some modern rulers and ministers, makers of history) '" 
who have told their own tale. The recorders, with St. Simon at their)!’ 
head, are in another class. qe 

The first outstanding political autobiography of the modern world,)'' 
which we may roughly date from the opening of the sixteenth century,| 
is that of Babur, the founder of the Mogul Empire. Though his narra-|) 
tive has reached us in an incomplete form, only covering eighteen of his} 
forty-seven years, it is none the less an imposing literary monument,| 
filling two large volumes in the admirable edition of Mrs. Beveridge.) 
Beginning with his twelfth year, when the precocious boy became ruler)’ 
of Farghana, the record is carried up to the eve of his death in 1530.) ig 


draws to a close, Babur’s story is told while it is going on, sometimnagl 
in diary form. Asa result it is extraordinarily alive. We visualise every) * 


and buildings, his devotion to his mother, the temptations of the flesh. |! 
It is a romantic drama of incessant struggle, of hairbreadth escapes,|’ 


of the book adds to its charm. Here is no Elder Statesman or embittered)" 
exile methodically preparing his case for posterity, no political testa-| © 
ment drawn up for the guidance of a successor. Impressions of cold, |‘ 
heat and thirst, of grief and gladness, are noted as they occur, with | N 
little time for reflection or pose. “‘ I have written the plain truth,” he})): 
declares. ‘“ I do not set these matters down to make known my deserts ; |! 
I have set down exactly what occurred.” Be that as it may, the | h 


of one of the most arresting figures in the history of Asia, a man of !, 
iron, but also of flesh and blood. | 

Political autobiography in Europe on the grand scale comes in with 
the seventeenth century. Sully’s apologia was compiled during the |})) 
long evening of his life which followed the murder of Henri IV. Few} 
more unreadable books have been written than the hotch- potch known | 
as the Oeconomies Royales. To describe one’s achievements in the third | a 
person, like Julius Cesar in classical times and Henry Adams in our |): 
own day, is a rare affectation. But where else shall we find a writer i 


why should they be made‘to inform their master, with bea and [h 
flatteries, of his own thoughts and deeds ? We are to imagine him sitting |) 
back in his chair and listening approvingly to a eulogy of his eventful | 
life, for all the world, as one of his biographers remarks, as if he were | 
listening to a discours de reception at the French Academy. The pose | 
is an artistic failure, for it draws a curtain between the author and the | 
reader ; yet, with all their glaring faults of structure, Sully’s memoirs |)’ 
can never be forgotten. His admiration for the most popular of French |) 
kings shines out brightly, and the story of how the two warriors pulled | 
the country together after the torments of civil war can never die. || 
Sully was not a man of genius, perhaps not even a great statesman. 
There is little to attract us in his heavy, unromantic personality, || 
greedy of money and power, which looks so drab beside the dazzling |) 
colours of his lord. Yet he is redeemed by his sturdy patriotism, and | 
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his feet are planted on the solid earth. He had learned the lesson 
expressed in the memorable words: “ Pauvre paysan, pauvre royaume, 
pauvre royaume, pauvre ror.” 

Sully began his labours on the morrow of his fall and worked sys- 
tematically till the end. A wealth of material was at his disposal. He 
‘had kept a fragmentary journal; he had preserved memoranda on 
‘important questions discussed in Council, documents which had passed 
‘through his hands, projects and financial reports. There were over 
three thousand letters, notes of his speeches, conversations with the 
' King. Moreover his secretaries had made notes of their conversations 
' with him, and not his secretaries alone but his doctor and other friends. 

| To separate the dross from the gold was beyond the power of aman more 
‘used to handling the sword than the pen. The result is less an auto- 
biography than a voluminous report, materials for history rather than 
|history itself. The part of the secretaries is fully acknowledged. The 
‘memoirs, we are told, are what they, who had been employed in various 
‘affairs by the Duke, knew of his life and what they had learned from 
his lips. 
Sully’s memoirs, like other examples of its class, must be read with 
a critical eye, for even the most august personages are up to all manner 
‘of tricks. It was natural enough that he should exaggerate his military 
‘exploits during the hectic years when his master was fighting for the 
‘throne ; that he should exalt his ministerial dle ; that he should leave 
‘his collaborators in shadow, even when he does not single them out for 
‘attack ; that he should enlarge the figures in his dealings with finance. 
But it was going rather far to attribute to his master the Grand 
Dessein, one of the earliest projects for the permanent organisation of 
Europe after the destruction of the hegemony of the House of Austria. 
‘The motive was clear enough, for the more illustrious its presumed 
‘author, the more attention was it likely to arouse; but it has cost 
‘scholars time and labour to establish its paternity. Yet despite their 
faults the Oeconomies Royales stand out as a massive tribute of affection 
‘to the friend and ruler whom he calls the greatest monarch of all time. 
‘We can never know too much about Henri IV. 

Where Sully’s secretaries laid down the pen those of Richelieu took 
‘it up, but there is a world of difference between the memoirs of the two 
‘ministers. The former had thirty years of enforced idleness to prepare 
his case, the latter died in harness at the age of fifty-seven. That he 
; 


desired to tell his story and collected material for the purpose is scarcely 
in doubt. But how much of the vast corpus which bears his name is 
| his? Not until our own time was it possible to answer the 
question, and even now the experts are not unanimous. The interest in 
the greatest of French statesmen aroused by Hanotaux’s monumental 
though unfinished biography forty years ago led to the project of a 
| seme edition of the memoirs under the auspices of the French 
‘Academy. The result is before us in ten stately volumes, covering the 
first twenty years of the reign of Louis XIII. Three supplementary 
volumes discuss the material from various points of view. 
| “Memoirs”’ is a misleading term, and it was not the choice of 
| Richelieu himself. His plan was to produce a history of the reign of the 
monarch whom he served, but in the literal sense it is not his work. 
‘There are traces of his hand in the early portions, when he relates 
vents or conversations in the first person ; but his direct interventions 
diminish as we advance, and in the later volumes they disappear. We 
have to deal, not with a personal record, but with materials collected 
> VOL. cLx. 19 
is 
} 
1 ie 
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for a special purpose, like the papers of Crispi and Stresemann in ou 
own time. Richelieu’s own projected title appears to have beerj 
“ L’histoire du roi.” Batiffol, the accomplished historian of Louis XIII} 
argues that though his papers were used by his secretaries after hi’ 
death, he knew nothing of the plan. Other experts, with Hanotaux a} 
their head, pronounce it an authentic work, based on documents fron’ 
his Cabinet and carried out by his secretaries with his direct collabora) 
tion. Passages may well have been dictated and larger portions revised} 
The founder of the Académie Francaise was a ready writer. Occasion} 
ally we seem to get nearer to the man himself, but it is only for 
moment. There are no piquant revelations, no historiettes of the typs 
beloved by his contemporaries. It is a severe, unadorned story, almosi| 
entirely in the third person. It can never become popular, for it is te 
long and too impersonal. Yet no student of seventeenth-century 
France can ignore its claims, for the writers stood very near to the 
events they describe. | 

While Sully and Richelieu are almost lost behind a barrage o/ 
secretaries, Cardinal de Retz wrote every line with his own hand) 
France is the classic land of memoirs, and no French political apologic 
has been so widely read as that of the brilliant and cynical adventure 
Paul de Gondi. When he was an extinct volcano, his imprisonment 
and exile only a bitter memory, he employed his unwelcome leisure i 
etching the period of confusion between the death of Richelieu and the 
majority of Louis XIV. First published in 1717, the book won instan- 
taneous success and passed through twenty editions before the Oeuvres 
du Cardinal de Retz in the series Les Grands Ecrivains de la France 
began to appear in 1870. His scintillating narrative of the Fronde 
coloured historical writings till the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when Bazin, the first critical historian of Louis XIII and Mazarin 
roundly asserted that the celebrated Memoirs contained hardly —< 
truth. That this sweeping verdict overshot the mark was pointed out 
by Sainte-Beuve. Like most other political autobiographers de Retz 
invents freely, omits or twists vital facts, exaggerates his rdle and 
blackens his enemies. He is a voluble witness, pleading his case in court, 
not a judge seated on the bench. Yet it is precisely in such personal 
narratives, with the dust of conflict on the writer's hands, that we 
recapture the hectic atmosphere of the time. Here is a first-class story- 
teller, who knew all the celebrities of his time and paints them with their 
warts. His Memoirs, like those of St. Simon, are too long and in parts 
too detailed to be read through except by historical students, but they 
contain many a brilliant scene. We watch the chief actors on the stage 
from day to day and sometimes from hour to hour. 

One of the reasons of his enduring popularity is his astonishing 
frankness. A defence of his political conduct is combined with a 
complacent revelation of his personal vices. ‘‘ Madam,’’ he begins, “ I 
obey your command, in writing my life, at the expense of my reputation. 
I shall conceal nothing.”’ The “ only begetter ’’ was almost certainly 
the immaculate Mme. de Sévigné, the devoted friend of his dignified 
old age, and he kept his promise to the letter. Forced into the Church, 
like Talleyrand, by ambitious relatives, he admits that he was “ l’Ame 
peut-étre la moins ecclésiastique du monde. Je ne pouvois passer de 
galanterie. Mes occupations ecclésiastiques étaient diversifiées et 
égayeés par d’autres, qui étoient un peu plus agréables.’’ The reader is 
plunged straight into a world of duels, debts and amorous intrigues. 
There are no blushes on the cheeks of this ecclesiastical Don Juan. 


I 
| 


| 
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|| While still a young man he found himself Coadjutor, or, as we should 
i. say, Suffragan of the Archbishop of Paris, a promotion which raised 
| a troublesome problem of casuistry. ‘‘I found the Archbishopric 
\ degraded by my uncle, and I was not blind to the unsurmountable 
| difficulties in myself. I was not unaware that a certain moral standard 
| is expected from a bishop, and that the scandalous life of my uncle 
» made it more indispensable for me than for others. At the same time 
| I felt myself incapable of attaining it. So I decided to do evil deliberately 
+ —the worst offence before God and the wisest course before men... . 
' I resolved to fulfil scrupulously all the duties of my profession, and to 
' be as zealous for the welfare of others as I would be wicked for myself.” 
| He became an Archbishop in spite of himself, but he asked and obtained 
| 
: 


| the Cardinal’s hat. One of his many liazsons was particularly stormy, 
he seizing the lady by the throat, she hurling a chandelier at his head. 
| Some monks were employed to make copies of the Memoirs, and when 
_ they protested at certain passages the editor blandly replied: ‘‘ Allez! 
| Allez! J’ai fait cela, ainsi point de honte de le dire.’’ Despite this 
| serene effrontery, several pages have been torn out of the original 
| manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, nobody knows by whom. 
| It is an entertainment to wander through his picture gallery. 
| Richelieu, he declares in a pungent phrase, ‘‘ leaned to the good when- 
| ever his interests did not draw him towards evil.’’ The great Cardinal, 
| We may remark in passing, had observed prophetically of the young 
| man, “‘ Voila un dangereux esprit!’’ Mazarin is painted with more 
| malice and elaboration than any of the principal actors, for the two 
| slippery Italians fought each other for power during the long confusion 
| of the Fronde. “ On ne peut espérer du repos 1a du cet homme sera,” 
| declared the Cardinal, and de Retz was filled with contemptuous 
| detestation of his foe. He set up to be a second Richelieu, but he had 
| nothing of him except the impudence of imitation. He mocked at 
| religion. He promised everything because he had no wish to fulfil his 
| promises. He had a brain but no soul. Un wilain ceur! Richelieu 
| treated France like a quack with violent remedies, which wore out the 
_ body. Mazarin, like an inexperienced doctor, enfeebled the country 
| with bleedings. France fell into lethargy, and he mistook this false 
| tranquillity for health. Paris sighed and fell intoconvulsions. Therather 
| colourless Queen, who called de Retz a very wicked man, is naturally 
| regarded as a foe, though he was quite ready to take Mazarin’s place 
__ at her side if the wheel of fortune swung towards him. Gaston, Duke of 
| Orleans, uncle of the young King, is dismissed as a coward whose 
_ dominant passion was fear. Condé, the best of a bad lot, excites admira- 
tion as a soldier, a fine heart and mind, but he was too impatient and 
| had too little judgment to be a statesman. ‘‘ If he had carried out his 
| good intentions with prudence, he would have restored the state, per- 
haps for centuries. Equally, if he had had evil intentions, he could have 
_ done anything, have been a greater Guise, at a time when the King was 
a minor, the Queen obstinate, Orleans feeble, Mazarin not up to his 
| task, the people undisciplined, the Parlements factious.’’ Among the 
ladies of the Fronde Mme. de Longueville and Mme. de Chevreuse 
| stand out most clearly. If we are to judge by the testimony of de Retz, 
_ the main occupations of the aristocracy in the middle decades of the 
| eee h century were gallantry and political intrigue. 
- When the Regent Orléans, learning that the Memoirs of de Reus 
were about to appear, asked d’Argenson, the Lieutenant of Police, what 
effect the book would have, he received the reply : ‘“‘ Nothing to worry 
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his failure, will not encourage anyone to imitate him.’’ The bornj 
Frondeur, the artist in intrigue, had not made a success of his life, and 
he knew it. The attempt of the Fronde to limit the power of the Crown) 
was premature. Benjamin Constant compared him to Machiavelli in) 


pronounced his political reflections the only just and practical maxims) 
he had ever read. Yet he was a pe merit not a statesman. ie 


history. These full- blooded volumes ie us to understand how! 
necessary it was for Louis XIV to restore the prestige of the Monarchy, 
after the crown had been kicked about in the streets of Paris. | 

One evening in 1714, the last year of his life, Le Roi Soleil sent the 
Duc de Noailles to fetch papers from his Cabinet, written in his owr| 
hand, which he desired to burn. When some of them concerning persons 
had been destroyed, the Duke begged his master for the rest. In 1806 
this, and other material which had been returned to the Royal Library) 
in 1749, appeared in six volumes with the title Oeuvres de Louis XIV | 
The importance of this incorrect and incomplete edition was no} 
properly recognised, and as a publisher’s venture they were a failure} 
Though Chateaubriand declared that the Memoirs would increase th¢ 
author’s renown, and that Louis XIV did not cease to be Louis l¢ 
Grand, little attention was paid to them till 1852, when Sainte-Beuvd 
wrote two appreciative Causeries du Lundi. A few years later, in 1860) 
Charles Dreyss produced a critical edition of the Mémoires de Louis XIV 
pour Vinstruction du Dauphin in two substantial volumes, with ar} 
elaborate Introduction and copious notes, which at once took its placd 
among the indispensable authorities on the longest and most illustrious) 
reign in the history of France. The most important parts were pub} 
lished two generations after Dreyss by Jean Longnon, whose work 
appeared in English in 1924 as A King’s Lessons in Statecraft. 

The Memoirs are only a fragment, for they begin with the young 
King’s assumption of control after the death of Mazarin and end with 
the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1668. Though the royal author fre} 
quently addresses his infant son, this was little more than a pose, foi} 
the object was to glorify himself. By far the fullest portion of th¢ 
narrative is the account of the years 1666-1668, which was written firsi) 
and was followed by a brief sketch of the years 1660-1665, of whicl) 
only the account of 1661 and a fragment on 1662 survive. The Memoir) 
were carefully compiled, and were intended to be a handbook for ruler} 
as well as a historical record. They were worked up from brief diary) 
notes in the King’s hand, several of which have survived, into a journa} 
partially dictated by him, and finally into the still fuller version en} 
riched by reflections on policy and morals. Even then the text way 
revised three times, and there are corrections on the first draft in thy 
royal hand. Colbert supplied some material, but the chief editor way 
Périgny, the King’s reader and the tutor of the Dauphin, who died ii} 
1670. The sketch of the years 1660-1665 was mainly composed by 
Pellisson in 1670-1671. Thus the whole work was written very closi| 
to the events it described. 

The main interest of this calm and dignified narrative is the revela) 
tion of the King’s character and ideology. He is fully justified in depict} 
ing himself as the real ruler of the Kingdom, and as a jealous guardia1| 
of the prestige of the crown, for he had a lofty conception of his duties 
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| He was a hard worker, as is fully recognised by Lavisse, the best 
1 authority on the reign. He was indeed much more than a lover of 
“war and women, for he held all the threads of government firmly in 
his hands. He realised how much was rightly expected of a powerful 
autocrat and is prodigal of advice to his heir. Here are a few of the 
a royal maxims; “ It is essential for princes to master their resentments. 
*, . . In thinking how to injure someone who has troubled us we may 
* injure ourselves. . . . For the vain satisfaction of giving rein to our 
anger we often sacrifice the opportunity of securing solid advantages. 
_,. .. Exercising a God-given function we must appear incapable of the 
| agitations which might lower the standard. . . If it is true that our 
! heart, knowing its frailty, is conscious of the emotions of the common 
herd, our reason ought at least to conceal them directly they injure the 
_ public good for which alone we are born... . A King must firmly 
ll hold the balance between the many people who try to tilt it to their 
| side. So many pay court to us for personal reasons under specious 
| phrases. You cannot satisfy every one. Do not judge the equity of the 
claim by the vigour with which it is pressed, either by the petitioners 
' themselves or their backers. The result of the decision is more import- 
‘ant than the merit of the claimant. The greatest king would soon ruin 
“ himself if he granted everything to deserving people. Those of our rank 
" are never pardoned, and therefore we must weigh our words... . 
Kings are absolute lords and have full disposition of all property, 
"secular and ecclesiastical ; use them according to the needs of the state. 
‘ .. . Never hurry. Take long views. The King must know everything. 
' Empires are only preserved by the same means as they are created, 
! namely vigour, vigilance and work.” 
“The Memoirs of 1667 are less full and important than those of 1666. 
* The Memoirs of 1667 contain an interesting passage which was omitted 
from the final version. Princes, he reflects, live in glass houses. “‘ Vous 
ih devez conclure, mon fils, qu’un souverain ne sauroit mener une vie 
_ trop sage et trop innocente ; que pour régner heureusement et glorieuse- 
ment, ce ne’est pas assez de donner ordre aux affaires générales si nous 
‘ne réglons aussi nos propres moeurs.”’ He had had a daughter by Mlle. 
* La Valliére and felt it right to recognise the child by the grant of a title 
‘ to the mother. “I could have passed over this attachment as a bad 
Ie example ; but after drawing lessons from the failings of others I could 
‘not deprive you of those you could learn from mine. The Prince should 
a) always be a perfect model of virtue, all the more because he lives in a 
* glass house. If, however, we fall into temptation in spite of ourselves, we 
" must at any rate observe two precautions which I have always done. 
! First that the time we give to our liaison should never be to the 
prejudice of our affairs, because our first object should always be the 
i preservation of our glory and authority, which can only be done by 
* steady toil. Secondly, and more difficult to practise, that in giving our 
i) heart we must remain absolute master of our mind, that we separate 
* the endearments of the lover from the resolution of the sovereign ; for 
the influence of a mistress is much more dangerous than of a favourite.” 
) The brief record of 1668 only exists in one version, and there are 
H neither fewillets nor journal with which to compare it. The Memoirs 
_ of 1661-1662 describe the anarchy left by the Fronde and the means by 
U which the young ruler quickly pulled the country together. Throughout 
+ the Memoirs there is singularly little reference to anyone except him- 
self. Having decided not to have a First Minister, but to know, see and 
everything himself, he merely required executants of his will such 
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as Lionne and Colbert. He writes gratefully of his mother. “ Her! 
vigorous defence of my crown during my minority was a mark of her| 
affection and virtue. . . . I saw her several times a day, not as a duty) 
but as a pleasure.”’ He pays a friendly tribute to his neglected Queen} 
but has no words of praise for his brother. The whole work breathes) 
the robust conviction that absolute monarchy is the best form of} 
government and that the author is the ideal ruler, a blessing to his) 
country and a model for his son. If the incense which he piles on his/ 
own altar becomes a little oppressive we may remember that even} 
St. Simon, who had no love for the ageing monarch, confessed : 4 étast| 
né bon et juste. 


G, P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 


ICELAND AND GREENLAND. 


HE war has put many hitherto little known countries and 

| places on the political map. Amongst them are Iceland andj 
Greenland which, in view of the latest American action, are) 

now in the front line of the Battle of the Atlantic. Both were little} 
in the news until Germany invaded Denmark and Norway in April) 
1940. For most people Iceland was simply the land of the Eddas| 
and Sagas. Its very name made one think of Arctic regions, and} 
it is not difficult to believe the story that British and Canadian | 
soldiers on landing there were pleasantly surprised to find its capital a| 
modern town and its climate moderate. Incidentally, the misleading I 
name originally was given to Iceland, in spite of her rainy and cool) 
summers and mild winters, so as to keep the many colonists from | 
settling there. For exactly the opposite reason, namely, for encourag- | 
ing settlement, Greenland became another misnomer. True enough, | 
the island of Iceland touches in its northern part the Arctic circle, | 
and the distance from Glasgow to Reykjavik, the capital, is 920 miles. | 
This is a considerable way out of the ordinary sea and trade rontes | 


while to visit the country or settle there. Though it covers an area j 
of 39,709 square miles (i.e. nearly 2$ times the size of Denmark), the | 
latest estimates of 1940 speak of 120,264 inhabitants. The low) 
density of the population is due to the fact that most of the area | 
is unproductive and not more than a quarter is inhabited. \ 

The capital Reykjavik (in the south-west) counts about 38,000 | 
souls, but the next largest town, Akureyri (in the north-east), has | 
only 5,000. Proper economic development has only begun during | 
the last fifty years, up to which time its industry, agriculture and | 
roads were in a very primitive stage of development. About 1890 | 
there were no carriage roads, travelling was done by horseback and | 
transport by pack-horses. An additional difficulty was that most of | 
the very numerous rivers were not bridged. Conditions have steadily | 
improved, and while in 1913 the country saw the first motor cars, | 
it had 311 in 1934, 1,040 for transport, and 794 for passengers in | 
1936. In the capital communications are facilitated by a good number | 
of taxis and, apart from a regular bus service, an air service on a | 
small scale links up the different parts of the country. Since the | 
country is very mountainous and rocky no railways have been built, | 
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« and some of the roads are, at their best, cart-tracks or, at their worst, 
i) tracks of lava rock. 
y) Im recent years it has been possible to exploit the water-power 
") fesources of the country, and there is talk of various utility plans 
«with the help of water from the hot springs. Yet Iceland’s main 
i) industry was and remains the fisheries. The bulk of the export consists 
ij, Of salted (sun-cured) fish, and fish produce (excepting the herring) 
is) amounts on the average to about 75 per cent. of all export. The 
4 Mercantile marine amounts to nearly 600 steam and motor vessels 
ik representing more than 50,000 tons. Another important industry is 
' sheep-raising and the number of sheep outnumbers the population 
_by 6to1. Thus wool is another export item of Iceland in addition to 
some sulphur and ponies (as used in mines), In pre-war times Iceland 
| showed a positive trade balance, though she has to import corn, 
) sugar, tobacco, fruit, timber and coal. However, the war changed 
| the trading situation. The restrictions of the Civil War in Spain had 
already cut her appreciable export to that country, but since September 
1939 she has been deprived of nearly one-third of her exports and 
( imports which went and came from Germany. At the beginning of 
( the war German merchant ships tried to run the blockade via Iceland— 
¢ mainly on their return from America—but remained marooned there. 
» The occupation of Denmark and Norway cut her off from Scandinavian 
|, countries, i.e. from 29 per cent. of her exports and 34 per cent. of 
s her imports. After a period of readjustment, Iceland has been able 
| to dispose of most of her export in Great Britain, and some con- 
, siderable and profitable business has been done by Icelandic trawler- 
) men, to some extent due to the increase in the price of fish and to 
; the abolition of the former 10 per cent. duty on imports of fish by 
| the U.K. Similar to the last war (middle of 1918), an Icelandic 
; delegation arrived in Britain recently to regulate and increase the 
i export of Icelandic produce. Quite apart, therefore, from the increased 
. prosperity which a great number of foreign troops brought to the 
| country, and the manifold improvements in communications which 
| they had accomplished and which will be of lasting value, Iceland’s 
| economic and trade position has gained from being restricted to the 
| British and American markets. Exports have risen from 50 million 
| crowns before the war to 132,900,000, while goods worth 73,317,200 
, Crowns were imported. Some check to the fishing activities has been 
experienced by repeated Nazi dive-bombing attacks on Icelandic 


+ 
) 
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ee the international status of their country. It is an interesting 
coincidence that the Act of Union (1918) with Denmark, which gave 
_ the two countries a common King and charged Denmark with the safe- 
guarding of foreign affairs and with the inspection of fisheries, 
but left everything (including treaties) subject to the approval 
| of the Icelandic Government and legislature, was to be valid 
up to 1940 when a plebiscite was to decide the final relationship 
between the two countries, with the definite status coming 
| into force in 1943. There were always strong Icelandic tendencies 
| towards complete separation from Denmark ; but the Althing, 
the Icelandic Parliament, did not register more than a fact when, 
on April roth, 1940, it declared that since the King of Iceland was 
unable to execute the royal power in view of the occupation of 


: 
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Denmark, the Government was to be entrusted for the time being 
with this power as well as with the conduct of foreign affairs anc 
fishery inspection. This resolution was communicated to other 
Powers ; it was followed a few days later by a request to the United 
States Government for the establishment of a Consular representative j 
and it had as consequence the recognition of a member of the Danisl 
Legation in London as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim for the Icelandic 
Government. Independent relations were taken up with the Swedish) 
and (Free) Norwegian Governments subsequently. The British 
occupation of Iceland on May toth, 1940, evoked a formal protest 
by the Icelandic Government, but they were assured that the occup 
Power did not intend to intervene in internal affairs. qt 

In the course of the following year further steps have been taker 
by the Icelanders to clarify their international and constitutiona! 
position. On May 17th, 1941, the Althing passed a resolution stating, 
firstly, that Iceland had acquired the right to sever the Act of Unior 
with Denmark, as she had to take into her own hands the conduct 
of all her affairs; secondly, there shall be no question of rene 
the Act of Union, although it is not thought expedient in present 
circumstances to accomplish the formal severance of the Union andj) 
to settle the Constitution in its final form (this will be done at the enc 
of the war); thirdly, a Regent was to be appointed for one year 
at a time; fourthly, a republic shall be declared as soon as the union 
with Denmark has been formally dissolved. A month later the first 
Regent was elected in the person of Sveinn Bjérnsson, formerly te 
Icelandic representative in Copenhagen. 

These measures were carried through under the guidance of 
coalition government which includes the extreme separatists as well 
as those—rather the majority—favourable to a more gradual deve 
ment, and the British authorities have in no way interfered with t 
discussions. Iceland’s reaction towards the one known incident of 
intervention, however, was very prompt. A Communist newspa 
had been suppressed and a Communist deputy of the Althing The 
the editors of the paper were arrested and deported to Britain, The, 
official answer given in the House of Commons on June 25th, 
was a denial that this step had “ impaired the friendly er 
existing between H.M. Government and the Icelandic Government, 
or led to ill-feeling between British Forces and the inhabitants of 
Iceland.” Yet, on July gth, 1941, the Foreign Secretary stated t 
“in deference to the wishes of the Icelandic Government ”—which 
had taken the form of repeated representations, including a unanimous 
resolution of the Althing—* H.M. Government had agreed to release 
all Icelandic nationals at present held in detention in this country.” 

The attitude of Icelanders towards the occupying forces is wort. 
mentioning in this connection. Their geographical isolation has | 
made them particularly friendly towards foreigners, including, of 
course, the Danes, Actually only a few foreigners lived in the country, 
and 1940 private estimates speak of about 500 Danes, 120 Norwegians, 
100 Germans, six British, and four Dutchmen, Icelanders thought 
themselves removed from world politics and thus, in the words of a 
member of the Icelandic Althing speaking on the B.B.C, in July 1941, 
the occupation of their country “ came rather as a surprise.” Their 
attitude to the occupying troops was very icy at first. This has 
improved of late, but a British correspondent reports in February 
of this year: “ The British soldier is famous for his enormous capacity 
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anders, at any rate in this part of the island, have so far done 
‘auch to encourage it” (Yorkshire Post, February 5th, 1941). “‘ But 
the Yorkshire lads have not yet taught the Icelanders to smile. In 
the streets . . . you meet one bleak Icelandic face after another, 

d to see a group of troops and natives talking happily together 
out-of-doors is somewhat rarer than snakes in Ireland. The Icelanders 
| are a dour, Northern race, slow to displays of carefree happiness ” 
| (tbrd., February 11th, 1941). On the other hand, it appears that in 
) those country districts which had little contact with the outside 
) world “the Icelanders are less suspicious, more friendly” (zbid., 
_— 17th, 1941). An American correspondent records similar 
experiences of the newly arrived American troops. He calls the 
Icelanders’ attitude “resentment, bordering upon passive hostility ” 
| (New York Herald Tribune, August 25th, 1941). “The man-in- 
‘the-street usually chooses to remain mute when accosted by well- 

Americans. Their muteness hints that they don’t have to 

“speak to outlanders even if they are powerless to expel them ” (sbid., 
August 26th, 1941). It is mainly “the older men who resent the 
| “Anglo-American intrusion upon their privacy and independence ” 
‘tbid.). 
? It must be hard for these men with the memories of the War 1914-18 
' to understand Iceland’s sudden emergence as one of the most vital 
_ Strategical points in world politics. Then they were only affected in 
$0 far as that conflagration favoured their struggle for independence 
trom Danish tutelage, one of their main demands being the right to 
hoist their own maritime flag on Icelandic ships (cp. The New Europe, 
May 23rd, 1918). But Germany did not then occupy Denmark and 
Norway, nor did the state of aviation allow Iceland to come into its 
Tange. It is somewhat difficult to appreciate her strategic position 
and importance on the basis of ordinary maps which show her simply 
as being north of Britain or in splendid isolation in the Arctic regions. 
A proper view is obtained only with a map showing the entire ‘north 
polar area—the North American continent, Greenland, Britain, the 
w Countries, Scandinavia and the Russian continent. Here we can 
draw a straight line from Vancouver to London, from St. John’s 
(Newfoundland) to Moscow, or from Chicago to Berlin, all of which 
| will cross Iceland. When in the 1920's American aviators touched 
Iceland, and when in 1933 Balbo chose it as a stopping place on his 
way to America, the idea of a station between Europe and America 
_ was taken up. In 1936 Pan-American Airways Company obtained a 
_ concession from the Icelandic Government, but this did not materialise 
_ and lapsed. The Luft-Hansa was also interested in aviation rights ; 

but since it was stipulated that it would only have equal rights with 
_ any other company, no positive results were achieved by a com- 
Mission sent at a date as close to the war as March 1939, since the 
_ American company had withdrawn. 

_ A German air base on Iceland would not only have added to the 
encirclement movement against Britain but would have provided 
efficient help to the U-boats. Strategically German forces would have 
been able to strike at the Anglo-American Atlantic supply route and 
so at Greenland and at the American continent itself. Since that 
contingency became a possibility or, rather, if not forestalled, a- 
be} ainty, every move to prevent it lay within the “ logic of events.’ 
Greenland and Iceland became one of the main items discussed by 
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the newly formed American-Canadian Defence Board in 1940. British| 
troops which occupied Iceland on May roth, 1940, were followed) 
by a Canadian contingent on June 18th. The once completely defence-| - 
less island changed into a veritable fortress on which British, Canadian| 
and Norwegian troops were stationed, including some Empire (mostly| 
Australian) air squadrons, 
A German proclamation extended the war zone to the waters| 
round Iceland, stretching nearly to the coast of Greenland. In 1941} 
plans were pushed ahead to equip Iceland as a refuelling base for} 
American bombers ferried across the Atlantic. The missing link of} 
air bases in Greenland was envisaged by the agreement, signed on) 
the anniversary of the German invasion of Denmark, between the| 
Danish Minister in Washington and President Roosevelt, which} 
stipulated that the U.S, shall have the right to construct, maintain| 
and operate any “ landing fields, seaplane facilities and radio and} 
meteorological installations ’’ if necessary—in short, taking Greenland | 
under American protection. Less than a couple of weeks before this | 
event, on March 27th and 28th, two Nazi reconnaissance bombers had | 
been observed over Greenland’s coast ; and, at an earlier date, during | 
the summer of 1940, three ships from German-occupied Norway had | 
anchored there ostensibly for commercial and scientific purposes. | 
How far it is possible to establish good aviation bases in Greenland | 
appears to be a matter of dispute amongst experts; it is agreed | 
that it will be a difficult undertaking in any case, but that some | 
sections of the coastland may be adapted for both naval and air | 
bases (cp. New York Times, April 14th, 1941, Captain Albin Ahrenberg } 
in Stockholm Tidingen versus Prof, William H. Hobbs), In May, 
the naval action connected with the pursuit of the Bismarck off the | 
coast of Greenland showed how near the American continent German | 
naval units were operating. In the same month there were many } 
speculations as to whether the very heavy German troop concentrations | 
in Northern Norway were preparations for an attack on Iceland, | 
The preventive counter-stroke against such possibilities was the | 
announcement in the beginning of July of the occupation of Iceland | 
by American forces “to supplement and eventually replace British | 
forces there.’’ President Roosevelt in his message to Congress of | 
July 7th, as well as in his press conference of July 18th, made it clear | 
that the American garrison was not left to its own devices, but that | 
» it would be protected with all the forces at his disposal. | 
The importance of this step is not merely that American defence is | 
no longer confined to the traditional Western hemisphere but that it | 
opens up the possibility of conveying British supplies as far as Iceland, | 
which has now become the Atlantic ‘“‘ half-way ’’ house—the distance | 
from Julianehaab (Greenland) to Reykjavik being 950 miles. Though > 
drifting ice does not make for ideal shipping conditions the whole 
year round, it means 2,370 miles of sea communications protected by — 
the United States—from Halifax (Nova Scotia) via St. John’s to 
Reykjavik—leaving only about 920 miles to Great Britain, The | 
direct sea route Halifax-Liverpool is 2,485 miles. Given adequate — 
landing facilities in Greenland there is scope to fly aircraft of many — 
types in stages: New York-Halifax (683 m.), Halifax-Cartwright 
(Labrador) (7oo m.), Cartwright-Julianehaab (600 m.), Julianehaab- 
Reykjavik (950 m.), Reykjavik-Faroes (500 m.), Faroes-Glasgow 
(450 m.). On the strength of the experience of these flights Iceland 
may obtain a new importance in post-war years, providing also a 
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dh 

a ‘the present, in its new position as a key post in the strategy 
* of this World War, there cannot be any anxicty as to its return to 
the old obscurity as a country known but for its geysers, volcanoes 


he 
) and midnight suns, 
GERARD M, FRITERS, 


| ‘THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF DENMARK. 


CVIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE'’S little book on the future of our 
G esication in which he makes an unanswerable plea for adult 
education in the humanities, has called attention to that striking 
model of a popular University, the Folk High Schools of Denmark. 
In the People’s High Schools, which have existed now just on one 
hundred years, he finds the shining example for any free and educated 
‘democracy. The brutal German occupation of Denmark may endanger 
for the moment the work of the institutions. But it is opportune and 
encouraging to remember that the foundation of the schools was 
prompted in the middle of the last century by the struggle between the 
Weak little Scandinavian country and her too powerful Prussian neigh- 
-bour. Formed first in 1843, after the first struggle with Prussia, in 
order to strengthen the national spirit, it was after the war of 1864. 
when the Danes, fighting bravely but hopelessly, had to surrender the 
_ provinces of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, that they began to play an 
eminent part in the national life. The founders of the movement, 
Nikola Frederik Grundtvig—patriot, preacher and poet—and Christian 
_ Kolde, a village cobbler, the son of a peasant and a former Christian 
missionary in Smyrna, aimed through the High Schools to strengthen 
the hold of the national culture on the people, so as to compensate 
them for the loss of external power: to win at home what was lost 
abroad. 

Grundtvig was born in 1783, and was in Copenhagen when Nelson 
bombarded the city. That event made a deep impression, and brought 
home to him the weakness of his country. He felt it his life’s work to 

strengthen the inner life of the people against the big Powers about 
them ; to give them pride in their history and their literature, and to 
| deepen the religious outlook on life. He was what we would call a 
_ Christian Socialist ; and he had the fire of a prophet. When, in 1830, 
the beginning of representative government was introduced in what 
had been before an absolute monarchy, he saw the need of giving 
education to those who would take part in the work of making laws 
for the country, so that they might understand their history, and be 
able to express themselves clearly and sustain an opinion, The idea of 
the Folk High Schools was conceived by him during three visits he 
made to England. He realised there that the spirit of democracy 
thrives only under conditions of absolute freedom. It was an English 
Statesman who said, after the franchise was given to the working 
people, that we must educate our masters. And the Danish prophet 
realised that education for a democratic nation must not be a matter 
‘of the three R’s, but must aim at giving a broad outlook on life. That 
could be done, not so much when they were children, as when they 
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were in their early manhood and womanhood. The same idea waj. 
grasped by a few liberal minds in many countries in the middle of th) 
nineteenth century ; in England by Tom Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, Charles Kingsley and Frederick Maurice, whq 
started colleges for working men, and later by Canon Barnett, th 
founder of Toynbee Hall. What was-striking about the movement it} 
Denmark was the conviction that education must come out of a life of 
students and teachers lived together under the inspiration of @ 
personality, and that the important thing was not knowledge of facts} 
but the whole outlook on life. Another striking and revolutionary, 
feature of the movement was that a systematic education should be 
given to men and women at the beginning of their prime, when they, 
had had some experience of practical life. | 

The first High School was opened in 1844 by Kolde. He built his 
simple house for £125, and the life of the students was spartan. Hel 
had an immense belief in the power of the living word. “ When I am) 
inspired, I can speak so that my hearers will remember what I say, even 
beyond this world.’”’ And the spoken living word, the impact of person- 
ality, has remained the foundation of the schools. The High Schools, as 
they have developed, are places of adult education for young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 30, entirely voluntary, and designed 
to be a kind of popular university. They are for the common people, 
the folk, the farmers, peasants and workers—hence their name—and 
not for the rich and the middle class. They aim at teaching their 
students how to live, rather than how to make a livelihood. The idea 
at the back of the movement has been described as “‘ education for 
life.”’ The aim is to give not vocational or professional education, but 
an understanding of history and literature, and, more than that, to 
build up character and fit the people to live well and happily together. 
The value of education, it is said, is what remains when you have 
forgotten everything you learned; and it is that value which is the 
object of the schools. Again, the institution is not a part or a fragment 
of a system of education, an abridgment of a university course, or a 
rung on the educational ladder. It is a system complete in itself, a 
different way of getting the knowledge that matters, from that which 
is pursued by the scholar at the university. 

Fifty-seven schools of the kind are scattered over the little country, 
_ and educate every year about 10,000 persons. Most of them are not in 
- towns, but in or near the larger villages. As in the English residential 
universities, the influence of a beautiful environment and of historic 
association attends the teaching. One of the best-known schools is 
_ Frederiksborg, a place which is like our Windsor, with a famous castle 
of the old Danish kings. The High School there may be compared with 
Eton, except that it is not for boys but for adult men and women. 
There is, too, the deep influence of social life, for the students are 
together the whole day and have their meals with their teachers. 

The period of study is much shorter than in our universities. The 
‘men spend a winter term of five months, from the beginning of 
November to April; the women, who are students at the same place 
but at different seasons from the men, a still shorter term of three 
months, from the middle of April till the end of July. Most spend only 
one term at the school. Those who are more eager may come for a 
second term, or go to a superior or supreme High School which trains 
the teachers in the schools. Most are the sons and daughters of farmers, 
or are themselves peasants or agricultural labourers, and they take 
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i 
of ff this period from their ordinary work in order to get more out of 
fe, with the idea that man does not live by bread alone. 

~The schools are not managed or controlled in any way by the State, 
and they are not part of the public system of education. They are 
private enterprises, and each is owned for the time being by its Director 
or Principal. He is a man, frequently of strong religious feeling, who 
feels that he has some message to give, or that he can influence young 
persons. So he acquires an existing school or, with the help of friends, 
establishes a new school, getting around him a few other teachers who 
know him and share his ideas, issues a programme of what he proposes 
to teach, and invites young men and women to come. If he is mistaken, 
if he has not a message which the young men and women wish to 
receive, his enterprise falls, and he must dispose of his school and give 
way to another who can make a successful appeal. There is no doctrine 
of heredity in the movement. 

The student pays a fee for the course which is, on our standards, very 
modest ; it is equivalent to £5 a month, and includes everything. The 
State, though it does not conduct or control, makes grants to a High 
School which has obtained a certain recognition, e.g. where a Principal 
has directed it for at least two years ; and it gives scholarships through 
local education committees to students who have not the means of 
paying the fees. It is possible, also, for the unemployed workers to 
attend the schools. The unemployment benefit which they receive from 
the State, together with the scholarship, is adequate to cover the cost. 
And a large number of the workless who have no families attend the 
schools, and gain there fresh hope and incentive. No examinations are 
held: no diplomas or prizes are awarded. The students seek education 
for its own sake, and not for any material advantage or certificate. 
Most, when the course is over, return to their farms, small holdings or 
factories, taking with them a yearning for knowledge and a desire to 
work. Some go to agricultural colleges, and learn that science the 
quicker because of their half-year devoted to the humanities. The 
direct contact between teacher and student is regarded as more im- 
portant than the reading of books. Each school has a good library, and 
the students read books on literature, history, economics and other 
sciences. But the characteristic of the education is, on the one hand, 
the lecture with the discussion and conversation which follow it, and 
‘on the other the comradeship which is built up in the college life, the 
common meals, the singing, the gymnastics, the games. 

_ The double aim of the education—to develop a sense for the national 
culture and the sense of humanity—is exemplified in the programme. 
‘History was, from the outset, the principal subject of lectures, and was 
‘treated as the story of humanity. It is still the principal subject ; but 
while originally ancient and medieval history were the basis, to-day 
“more favour is shown for modern history. The women students, it is 
said, are still attracted by the story of the past ; the men wish to know 
_of our own times. Danish literature and language have been an integral 
part of the education ; and there is also teaching in foreign languages, 
the other Scandinavian literatures, and German and English. Each 
lecture is preceded by singing, not exactly community singing, but of 
national songs ; and it is followed by a discussion hour. Gymnastics, 
_too, are a part of the life of the school, following the Greek regard for 
poetry and gymnastics (athletics) as the basis of education. Scandina- 
Vian countries are famous through the world for their prowess in 
gymnastics, which they have developed more than the field sports that 
Yu 
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we love in England. Physical exercise is necessary for young men wh 
have been engaged in hard manual work for years, and are taken awa 
from their fields and farms for this half-year; and every day the 
spend an hour or two in the gymnasium. After the morning lectures an} 


and the other teachers. Then a break for some two hours, when the 
are free to follow their bent. In the afternoon and evening they cari) 
on with further lectures and discussion. They live together, indeed 
with the Principal as a large family. 
Popular lectures on the lives of great men and historic and soci 
subjects are given in the hall of the school for the people of the neig 
bourhood on Sundays and other occasions. One of the broader influence 
of the movement has been the establishment of meeting-houses i 
almost every village of the country, where lectures on similar subje 
are given, usually by men and women who have passed through th 
High School. 

In recent years High Schools were established with a more definitel), 
political and social aim. The growth of the Social Democratic Party, 
which is the largest in the State, led to the foundation of two Hig! 
Schools that draw their students almost entirely from town worke 
and aim at giving them an understanding of economics and social philose| 
phy. These subjects take to a large extent the place of history in the o 
Grundtvig schools. The Socialist High Schools may be compared wi 
our Ruskin College or with the Centres of the Workers’ Educationa 
Association. But what is distinctive is that in the towns also highe} 
adult education is given in residential colleges, and not simply by 
courses in lecture-rooms and halls. The enduring quality of university 
life is brought within the reach of the mass. 

Till recent times the agricultural population particularly came unde! 
the influence of the High Schools. The movement has been extended tq 
Copenhagen and the other principal towns, so that it influences also the 
industrial population. The influence is extended by the holding, during) 
the summer months, of intensive holiday courses for those who cannot 
be regular students. They last for a week or a fortnight, and the 
students attending them live in the building and share in the corporate} 
life. Generally, the tendency is to be more realistic and less roman 
than in the last century. The women students, however, keep their 
affection for old subjects and womanly things like embroidery and) 
handicrafts. 

One High School has a character of its own, and is, perhaps, the best-) 
known to English visitors to Denmark. It is the International People’s) 
College, as it is called, at Helsinor, the home of Hamlet, in a country} 
house near the historic castle of Kronborg, where Hamlet’s ghost walks. | 
The school was till the war international in its staff, which comprised 
English, American and German as well as Danish teachers; in its 
students, numbering about Ioo a year, who were drawn from a number 
of countries ; and in its aims, which were to build up an understanding 
between peoples by enabling students of different countries to meet 
and study together. It is claimed to be the first attempt to provide an 
international college for men and women of the common people. The 
lectures were given in the different languages of the students : English, 
German, Danish; but the special characteristics of the Danish Folk 
High Schools were maintained, the songs before the lectures, the dis- 
cussions and conversations after the lectures, the gymnastics and 
manual work. The holiday courses at this International College attracted 
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visitors, particularly from the Co-operative Movement, who 
d the opportunity of learning and seeing at first hand the develop- 
nent of co-operation in Denmark. 
The schools have exercised great influence on the national develop- 
nent. They have transformed the agricultural and economic life of 
ann nark, and made that little country a model democracy. The Danish 
peasantry went through a difficult time in the middle of the nineteenth 
i} ce . They were threatened with ruin when the market for their 
Toney and their wheat dwindled. But the quickening of life, which 
ij Came to the peasant population through the schools, enabled them to 
igh with remarkable energy to new kinds of intensive farming, and to 
( Tealise more than any other people the possibilities of agricultural 
‘fj @0-operation. It was from England and the Rochdale pioneers that the 
“| promoters of Danish agricultural co-operation took their model ; but 
MH were able to develop their ideas more completely because the 
ants and small-holders, through their education, were fitted : 
Bboperate. The whole village life, the dairying, the marketing, etc., 
‘ organised through co-operative societies, and the leaders of chase 
societies throughout the country are old pupils of the High School. 
«| Butter and bacon, it has been said, saved Danish agriculture, and the 
w uction of butter and bacon can be ascribed to the High Schools, 
ua ough not a single student learnt how to make butter or cure bacon 
} inthem. The general outlook towards life and work and the abiding 
| influence of the living word were the basis of the transformation. 
_ The High School bringing the humanities and the spirit of the uni- 
‘versity within the reach of the humble homes has been the foundation 
of democratic equality, of co-operation and of economic and social 
ess, first in Denmark and, when the model was copied in the 
n outing countries, in the rest of Scandinavia. It will survive the 
“protection ’’ and the Nazi oppression in its original home. The 
as ings of a movement on the same principles have been made in 
ngland i in colleges like Ruskin, Harlech and Newbattle. That move- 
ent must be extended a hundredfold in the educational reform which 
concerned for the future in this country know to be necessary and 
Overdue. The People’s High School should be one of the principal 
In truments for building up in every democratic country the “ eminent 
Minority ’ which will have a vision of the whole. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


THAILAND. 


WN the nineteenth century Thailand, or Siam as she was then still 
§, known, occupied an important position in world politics, because 
‘she stood between British Burma and French Indo-China, and in 
= days the two Colonial Powers were as yet rivals and were still 
kpanding. The twentieth century, however, soon brought in the 
tente Cordiale, and as this grew more firm, so did the importance of 
Thailand to the outside world diminish correspondingly, and she took 
a back place on the world’s stage, which gave her time to follow her 
‘Own progressive path undisturbed. Now with Japan a close neighbour 
(Ol Burma and Malaya, after the partial occupation of French Indo- 
China, the spotlight has once again been turned on Thailand. Much 
has lately been written about her, not all of it entirely accurate. 
_ The change of name has not been entirely understood, and has 
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sometimes been looked upon as an arrogant display of aggressi 
nationalism. In actual fact we are, and re always been, <7 
attached to the name Thai. It means “ Free ”’ ‘ Independent,”’ 
is the name of the ancient race to which we ah the name a I 
we have always used ourselves unbrokenly for countless years. Tl) 
name Siam was given to us by foreigners and continued to be used 
them until we ourselves recognised it-and used it as a matter of coi 
venience. It only enjoyed official usage and whenever possible we alwa}, 
employed the word Thai. If you had spoken to any one of usten, twent}, 
or thirty years ago in our own language, you would not have heard ( 
Siamese food, Siamese language, or Siamese people, but Thai fooy 
Thai language, or Thai people ; while you would have heard us refq 
to the Siamese Government or the Siamese Army, and other suc, 
official things. Having the two names was irksome and inconvenien| 
so that the official change which came in June 1939 was received wit) 
full approval by almost every section of the public. 

Before understanding present-day Thailand, it is well to kno} 
something of our history which has naturally helped to form tl) 
character of our race. The Thai race dates back more than 4,000 year} 
They occupied the region now forming the north-western part of Ching 
but they were a separate race from the Chinese. Whenever the Thi 
people’s freedom was menaced, they either fought if they could, qd 
else they moved away to other lands. Following their southward mov 
which took at least a thousand years, they finally settled in the preser 
land of Indo-China some 800 years ago. At first they were under th 
power of the ancient Khmers, who lived in present-day Cambodia, the! 
the most powerful people of Indo-China, who were the builders of th 
temples and palaces of Angkor, now recognised as some of the fines 
ruins in the world. As soon as they were strong enough, the Thais free} 
themselves from the Khmers, and under the leadership of Phra Ruang| 
set up an independent kingdom with a capital at Sukhodaya in 125 
The capital was transferred further south to Ayudhya with the adve 
of a new dynasty in 1350. Ayudhya is about fifty miles north o 
Bangkok, the present capital. Ayudhya grew quickly in riches ani 
trade and was soon coveted by the Burmese, who were then our rival) 
for power in Indo-China. A long war followed with short interruptions 
now one side now the other winning, until Ayudhya fell to the Burmes: 
in 1569, partly through treachery. Then followed a period of vassalagi 
during which a great recovery was made and within fifteen years cami 
a declaration of independence which was successfully upheld by thi 
warrior king, Phra Naresuan, the greatest hero of the Thais, who fough 
with the Burmese Crown Prince possibly the last duel on elephant 
between princes. The scene is now depicted on silver and niello cigarett 
cases, matchboxes, powder cases, napkin rings, or other souvenirs, whicl 
are sold to visitors in the Bangkok shops. Phra Naresuan fought so suc 
cessfully that by the end of his reign Thailand was the most powerfu 
amongst her neighbours. 

Thus the seventeenth century which followed became a period 0 
peace and prosperity, Ayudhya being the centre of the overland rout 
between China and India. Under King Narai, Thailand entered int 
relations with European powers and the country was for a time oper 
to European traders. Indolence followed the long peace and when the 
Burmese attacked again in the eighteenth century, the Thais wer 
overwhelmingly defeated, Ayudhya being completely sacked after it: 
fall in 1767. Yet within a few years, led by the generals Phya Taksir 
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jand Phya Chakri, the Thai people once again freed theit country 10m 
| fo reign domination. After Phya Taksin’s reign as King, he was suc- 
ceeded i in 1782 by Phya Chakri who founded the royal house of which 
ithe present King is the eighth sovereign. There followed 150 years of 
| benevolent despotism of progressive and hard-working monarchs, the 
| most famous being my grandfather, King Chulalongkorn, who ruled for 
| forty-two years and died in 1910. Amongst his many achievements 
j/were the abolition of slavery, the creation of ministries on European 
i lines, modern courts of justice, the army and navy ; the separation of 
| the State Treasury and the King’s Privy Purse, the building of railways, 
! /hospitals, schools and university. It has indeed been called a revolution 
from the throne. His progressive policy was followed by his two suc- 
| cessors until Thailand was hard hit by the economic crisis of the early 
‘thirties. The efforts made by the Government to combat this did not 
|meet with popular support. A change of regime was effected on 
| = 24th, 1932, when King Prajadhipok accepted the constitution 
| prepared by the People’s Party, many of whose members had been in 
{the Armed Forces and the Civil Service. The change of regime aroused 
i wave of nationalism all over the country, especially amongst the 
| younger people. 
| The reactionary elements, ‘however, made two attempts in 1933 to 
ft power. First they tried a political manceuvre and when that 
failed, they took up arms, but once again they were defeated, in both 
| cases largely through the efforts of Luang Pibul, then a leader of the 
| younger group of the People’s Party, which greatly increased his 
prestige. In 1935 there arose a dispute between the King and the Gov- 
“ernment, most of whose members were naturally leaders of the People’s 
| Party, concerning the interpretation of the King’s constitutional 
| ‘prerogatives. After reaching a deadlock, King Prajadhipok abdicated 
while he was staying in England. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
|Ananta Mahidol, then a schoolboy in Switzerland, and a Council of 
| Regency has acted for him, now headed by Prince Aditya. The King 
| visited his country in the winter of 1938-39, when the Government 
‘and people fully demonstrated to him and the world their complete 
loyalty to his royal person. 
| The Constitution provides for only one House of Parliament called 
the Assembly of the People’s Representatives, while the executive 
power is vested in the Council of Ministers. All the adult population of 
| both sexes have a vote and everyone, other than Princes, can stand for 
Parliament provided they have attained a certain educational standard. 
There was, however, a proviso requiring that during the first ten years 
of the constitutional regime, a numerically equal number of members 
would be nominated by the Government to those elected by the people. 
| This was a safeguard which the leaders of the People’s Party naturally 
_had to make in order to ensure that the Constitution which they had 
laboured to set up would be properly worked out under their guidance. 
| Yet this did not curb the usefulness of the elected deputies. They 
have fully and freely discussed all questions of policy, they put forward 
_ Suggestions many of which have been adopted, and they bring com- 
| plaints or grievances from the provinces quickly to the notice of 
Bangkok. There are as yet no political parties as the leaders feel that 
the Thai people have not had enough political education, Even the 
eo s Party itself was dissolved soon after the promulgation of the 
nstitution. Candidates stand on their own at elections and all are 
“expected to work together for the national cause. Thus the democratic 
VOL, CLX. 20 
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regime in Thailand to-day is possibly unique in having no parties at a 

yet there is no one-party dictatorship. Owing to the present wor 
crisis, the elected deputies have recently of their own accord voted fi 
an extension of the safeguard for a further period of ten years beginnit 
in 1942. Although there have been some candidates, so far no wom 
have yet been elected to Parliament. ' 

The present Prime Minister is Luang Pibul who succeeded Phy 
Bahol, the latter being the chief of the People’s Party in 1932 wh 
has now gone into honourable retirement. Until recently Luang Pib } 
also held the portfolios of War, Interior, and Foreign Affairs. Hi 
Cabinet colleagues, being his contemporaries, are all young me 
Luang Pradit is the able Minister of Finance, Luang Prom who recent 
distinguished himself as a general is Minister of War, Luang Dhamror 
is Minister of Justice. Nai Direk Jayanam is Minister of Fe cig 
Affairs. The Navy is under the inspired leadership of Luang Sindk 
while Luang Adul is the brilliant Chief of Police. Despite 800 years 
absolute monarchy, the Thai people are democratic at heart. The 
have never been any hereditary titles of nobility, and in the Ro 
Family a great grandson of a king usually becomes a commoner. 
are a most classless community in which ability and position usual 
count whereas birth or family are of little consequence. Titles hai 
been given in the old days but only for life, and Luang or Phya are ij 
fact titles, the first corresponding to a baron while the latter is/ 
marquis. Although none have been created during the new regi me 
those who already had titles retain them. 

The Thai people are mostly agriculturists, growing the finest rice i 
the world, which forms our principal export. Our other big exports a 
teak wood and tin. The Thais have not been good traders, but the n e% 
leaders are doing their best to create an interest in commerce. Primar 
education has for some time been compulsory in most districts, an 
secondary education is quite general, both state and private schoo} 
being in a flourishing condition. There is a great enthusiasm for learp 
ing, both of the universities in Bangkok now having thousands ¢ 
students, while night classes are equally popular. The Government ir 
trying to steer this keenness into the more useful channel of prof essiona 
schools, to avoid creating too large a class of ““ white co ” worket ers 
There are more books, newspapers, and magazines published e 
day. 

There is complete religious freedom and toleration, but most of u 
are followers of the teaching of Our Lord the Buddha. It is obvious 
the influence of the Buddha which makes us a gentle, peace-lovin; 
people, and we hate to take life. I am sure that it is owing to this thal 
the difficult transitional years between 1932 and 1938 passed off s 
smoothly with far less loss of life or bloodshed than any such a move 
ment elsewhere in history. The present Prime Minister, Luang Pibi 
who now enjoys the most wholehearted support of the country, an¢ 
who has recently been made a Field-Marshal at the request of memb as 
of Parliament, is a most devout Buddhist. The religion is being gf 
the full support of the Government, just as it was previously < 
by the absolute monarchs. i 

The Army is based on a system of national service and is equippe¢ 
with modern guns and tanks, due to the energy and enthusiasm @ 
Luang Pibul, fully supported by the people who had subscribe 
generously to the armament funds. The Navy has also recently beet 
provided with modern gunboats, destroyers, submarines, and seaplz 1 | 
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anes of American design, the greater part of which are made in 
thailand. Luang Pibul also founded an O.T.C, movement known as 
Yuvachon ”’ which provides boys with as much military training as 
ssible while they are still at school, thus saving them time and 
bling them to begin their profession as soon as possible. It is, how- 
ver, emphasised that all our efforts are purely for the purpose of 
efence. 
_ Our recent relations with foreign countries, before and since the new 
gime, have been uniformly friendly. The only break was in 1917-18 
hen we accepted the general invitation of the U.S.A. and joined in the 
Vorld War on the side of the Allies. A Thai Expeditionary Force was 
‘ent to France consisting of airmen and a motor transport section. 
‘hus Thailand was one of the signatories of the Versailles Treaty and 
| founder member of the League of Nations. By 1937 we had made new 
reaties with all the Great Powers by which we achieved full independ- 
nee, with equal rights in tariffs, and complete jurisdiction over foreign 
ubjects residing in Thailand, In the nineteenth century, however, we 
iad much trouble with the French and had to cede to them, under 
reat of force, about a third of our territory. Despite this our relations 
vith France had been friendly up to the outbreak of the present 
onflict. Great Britain, France, and Japan then suggested the signing 
th us of non-aggression pacts which we gladly accepted in accordance 
our peace-loving policy, 
| With Britain and Japan the pacts were signed and ratified without 
‘ny difficulty, but with France Thailand had suggested a rectification 
‘Pexisting frontiers based on the line of the River Mekong, using the 
ep water channel according to international practice. By this arrange- 
mt the French would have returned to us less than one-fifth of the 
ritory we had previously ceded. Although the treaty was initialled 
ha e 1940, the subsequent Vichy Government refused to come to 
hy agreement, and we declined to ratify the pact without a constructive 
of of good will. The Vichy French followed it up with border 
ents which so enraged our people that the Government felt com- 
d to take up arms to put an end to them, Our three services did so 
that the French asked Japan to mediate, as we had by then refused 
‘) negotiate with them direct. The result was that we received back 
tree provinces which we had lost in 1907, as well as the river frontier, 
ut a great deal of our lost territory is still in French hands. In a 
scent speech Luang Pibul has declared that the incident was at an end, 
Bontirmes that our foreign policy was unchanged, namely strict 
eutrality and friendly relations with all countries, He emphasised, 
Wwever, that friendly relations were not possible unless they were 
ased on justice and equity. Now that we have settled our differences 
ith the French on a just basis, our Premier asked us all to forget past 
mgs, and to feel nothing but friendliness towards the French in 
ce with the teaching of Our Lord the Buddha, Who condemned 
ny wish for retribution, Thus we ask nothing of anyone, and only 
ish to develop our own country and to live in peace with the rest of 
»world, Thailand is on, three times the size of England, 
' ile our population is about a third, being roughly fifteen millions. 
fangkok, the capital, is a large, modern, and beautiful city of nearly 


nillion inhabitants, whose temples and palaces, with their gorgeous 
harmonious colours, have been much admired by visitors, who 


\ 
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incidentally have usually found us a friendly and hospitable peo ) : 
Our relations with countries of the British Empire have always be i. 
of the best, and it is our earnest wish that they should always | 
remain. ( i | 
PRINCE CHULA OF THAILAND. |) 


ALSACE TODAY. | 


HE truth about conditions today in Alsace under Ge 1 
rule is reaching this country by various channels. This unhapj)” 

frontier land, lying on the west bank of the Rhine, is beij 
systematically Nazified. In the late autumn of 1918 I was sent | 
the recaptured parts of Alsace, in company with M. Hovelaque, | 
that time the permanent head of the French Ministry of Instructiq| 
and the late Mr. Herbert Adam Gibbons, the American writer. W 
were told that documents had been found in Alsace which shoy 
conclusively that the German High Command had planned a comple), 
Germanisation of both Alsace and Lorraine, the two Provinces lq 
to France after the defeat in 1871. First the Germans had tried of 
1871 onwards a policy of wheedling and conciliation; then in ° 
‘‘ eighties,” a policy of stern repression; and then, early in th) 
century, decentralisation. But the events of 1914-1918 proved thi 
Alsace was still herself—populated by an independent race of 
and women, gifted with vigour, enterprise and humour. The careful} 
thought-out schemes for their thorough Germanisation were plac} 
in pigeon-holes, when Germany had to sign the Armistice 
November 11th, 1918. 

In 1919 the French Government took control of Alsace, and aff 
making many stupid blunders in administration, established a syil 
pathetic form of local self-government. There was a Home Ry 
movement, believed to be inspired by Berlin, and there was sor 
discontent because of occasional lack of understanding in Paris of t) 
Alsatians’ deep religious feelings, whether they were Catho 
Protestants, or Jews. But when I was there in 1937, 1938 and 194 
domestic troubles were clearing in face of the coming change. . 
the years went by, and especially after Munich, there was a growi 
fear of the menace across the Rhine. The magnitude of the Germi 
preparations for war was never underestimated by my friends in ¢| 
University of Strasbourg, who constantly upbraided me for Britij 
complacency and lack of foresight. When the synagogues were ¢ 
on fire at Kehl in November 1938 no one had then any doubt th 
the flames were a portent of the coming disaster. But few th 
imagined such a calamity as France’s capitulation and Alsace aga) 
being placed ‘under the German boot. The plans for the Germanisati 
of Alsace in the summer of 1940 were taken out of the pigeon 
and are being rigorously applied. 

Alsace today is being closely linked with Baden in both admini: ai 
tion and education. We may well see in due course an Elsass-Baden) 
a new German province, including the lands on both the west a‘ 
east banks of the Rhine. Alsatian mayors and local governme| 
officials have had to attend schools, where they have been giv 
instruction in German municipal law and the constitutional aspe 
of National Socialism. Courses have been held in Strasboul 
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se, Hagenau and Colmar, organised by the Baden School of 
icipal Administration. At a demonstration at Saverne, Gauamts- 
iter Mauch thanked those ‘‘ who had done everything in their own 
yhere to adapt the Alsatian officials to the spirit of National Socialist 
'overnment.”” A similar reorganisation is taking place in the field of 
iucation. Alsatian teachers have been given courses at the National 
ocialist Teachers’ League headquarters in the Kurhaus Freyersbach 
ithe Black Forest. Hundreds of German teachers have been drafted 
ito Alsatian schools, where boys and girls are being taught to become 
dod little Nazis. The children are compelled from the age of ten 
to join the “ Hitler Jugend,” and to wear uniforms, for 
"hich their parents, of course, pay. They march through the streets 
mging Nazi songs; even as late as ten or eleven o’clock at night. 
he teaching of science and letters is said to be neglected because so 
‘iany school hours are spent learning the history of Germany and 
) he world from Nazi textbooks, Only teachers who swear allegiance 
|) the Fiihrer, who agree never to speak a word of French, and to be 
repared to go where they are ordered, even if it be to Poland or East 
‘russia, continue to hold their posts. The others are out of work. 
‘he Sisters of Ribeauvillé, and the teaching Brothers, are no longer 
llowed to give religious instruction, for the episcopal seminaries have 
een closed. Even in the famous medical schools of Strasbourg, the 
Htatue erected to the memory of Pasteur has been demolished, 
satians are matriculating at the German universities of Freiburg, 
leidelberg and Frankfurt. 
In short, in both local government and education every possible 
ifort is being made to ensure that Alsace becomes Nazi in thought 
‘nd spirit, and that the coming generations shall be Germans, without 
ay sentimental pro-French sympathies. This is all part of the plan 
br the union of the upper Rhine lands, and if this were all, a case 
br such a union could be made. Indeed, if the Germans in occupation 
ad played their cards with any real consideration, they might well 
j ave brought about a revolution of fecling. For if we face the facts 
talistically, we must appreciate that the French policy, in 1938 and 
4939, of moving the iron and steel industries away from Alsace and 
\orraine to safer districts in central and south-western France, caused 
auch suffering. This was called the “flight from the frontier,’’ and 
i/ was said that Alsace-Lorraine was sacrificed to the “ planless plan 
£ Parisian centralisation,’ and to “ economic defeatism.” But the 
rerman conquerors have acted so ruthlessly and harshly that, 
ccording to a well-informed observer, “ Alsace has never been so 
i-German and so pro-French as she is today.” 
he peoples of Alsace and Lorraine were given a clear warning on 
ember 21st, 1940, by Gauleiter Josef Biirckel that they would 
e to choose between French and German citizenship, and that 
e who opted for France would have to emigrate. Here, again, this 
icy could be justified. Indeed, there was the precedent of 1918 
id 1919, when the French, on recovering the lost provinces, expelled 
jaany Germans; but except in a few cases plenty of time was given 
lor those sentenced to return to Germany to collect their possessions, 
d to make financial arrangements with their banks, But the 
pulsions of last year were carried out with only fifteen minutes’ 
arning in some cases. Suddenly, one morning the police, accompanied 
y armed members of the Gestapo, would arrive at some Alsatian’s 
iome, The family would be ordered to leave at once. No explanation 
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was given, They were not allowed time to communicate with neigh 
hours or go to thelr banks, Hand baggage only was permitted, and 
no one could take away more than Irs, 5,000 at the most, 1d 
remained in the banks, money in their credit accounts, jewels, shar 
were confiscated, Viret, in July 1940, the Jewish families were expelled) 
then all sorta and conditions, and then homes and businesses 
taken over by families from Germany; Here are actual examp 
The Bishop of Metz had to go, and leave behind him his aged mothe 
of eightyeone, A mother whose baby was in hospital had to obey, 
the order and take a long journey, leaving the baby behind, Wi 
have been separated from husbands, A surgeon was foreed to abande 
his operating theatre, and was not given a chance to speak to I 
daughter, a nurse in the same hospital, All this is part of the pl 
to “ Germanise Alsace and Lorraine, by breaking up families and 
exiling men and women, It is as if Yorkshire men and women wer 
transferred foreibly to Holland or Norway and their homes filled 
German settlers, 1 
In the first few weeks, the invaders announced that they had com 
as liberatora, Birekel, in his speech of September 1940, promised th 
he would proceed ruthlessly against exploitation and profiteering, 
declared; ' My apecial task will be the establishment of social ord 
These fine words have meant, in fact, that the police in Alsace-Lorre 
have increased six times since he spoke, The regular police in t 
green uniforma are called “ grenouilles,” or frogs, Then there 
former members of the French police force, dressed in blue and weari 
German helmets, and, of course, the Gestapo, who oceupy centr 
buildings and cross-examine suspected persons, It leads to trouble 
join the ‘ Renaissance Frangaise’’ or the ‘ Ligue des Droits 
l'Homme," or the  Diables Bleus,’’ or similar organisations, 
who have received a French decoration, or whose families are suspect 
of talking Mreneh in the intimacy of their homes, are constantly bet Al) 
examined, and, if found guilty of disobeying the rules against t | 
use Of the French language in public buildings or in the street, ure 
punished, This complex against the French tongue sometimes hi 
amusing Consequences, yen Christian names, if used in public, ha 
to be changed, and so a child may be called ‘ Nicole” in her h 
and ' Gertrude " at school, Street names, too, are transposed, The 
at Mulhouse the ' Place de la République ” has become the ‘ Herma 
Gooring Plate,” Someone was guilty of unconscious humour when thd) 
Rue du Sauvage’ was resehristened ‘ Adolph Hitler Strasse.’|) 
This significant change did not last long, if 
Under these conditions there is terror and suspicion throughout|), 
Alsace, But the Alsatians are adapting themselves with coura; | | 
Those who expect to be expelled, sell or give away to friends the , 
wupertluous furniture, The BBC, is still listened to, although shot 
wave sets are often jammed by Germany or Vichy, Mysteriot 
tricolour flags appear on monuments, placed there by unknown he 
Those who leave home early find chalked on the pavements; ‘ Viv 
la France, vive l’Angleterre,”’ Those words express the spirit whieb 
atill burng under the surface, and which no doubt increasingly inspir 
the latent resistance that will burst into flame when the oppressec 
and terrorised people have the chance to rise against their Nag 
masters, 
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THE ISLE OF MAN: LEGEND 
AND HISTORY. 


Woe after an hour out from Liverpool you see a blue ridge 


on the horizon, growing ever larger until the outlines of hills 
are visible, you feel something of the romance of this lonely 
~ sland in the Irish Sea. A kingdom of its own is the Isle of Man, yet it 
neasures but thirty-three miles in length and twelve across, Beautiful 
t is, too, with its glens, its hills over which the clouds throw purple 
\hadows, its chasms crowned by gorse and heather that spread down 
' 0 the cliff’s edge. George Borrow, writing in his diary in 1855, 
~ ecords how he was attracted to this island ‘‘ as a land of legend and 
~ juaint custom and speech.” Fifty years have seen great changes and 
_jome of the customs have disappeared, but underneath the modern 
 maise the island still holds the charm, the beauty, and a great deal of 
the legend and customs which attracted him. To-day a visitor might 
oam like him “in quest of runes, Manx books, barrows, cairns and 
_ whatnots ’’ and not be disappointed. Indeed he would find more than 
the author of Lavengro found. Recent researches have disclosed 
" reasures of antiquity unknown to him, and those who only go for the 
_aatural beauty of the island will, like Borrow, be enthusiastic, for 
- aowhere could the colour of the sea be surpassed and its bays and 
inlets, over which the gulls wheel and cry. Comparing it to Anglesey 
he wrote, “ It is no more to be compared with its sister and namesake 
Mena than a common pebble is to a diamond stone.’ 
How it came to be named Man can be traced from its native name of 
-Ellan Vannin, Ellan being Manx for island, Vannin corresponding to 
the Irish Manann, the genitive singular of Mana, or Manu(man), 
fieecnd has it that the Irish sea god Manannan (Beg-mac-y-leirr) once 
lived on the island and gave his name to it. His fate is described in 
the old ballad: 


Then came Patrick in their midst: 
He wasa saint full of virtue, 

He sent Manannan on the wave 
fr Away with all his bad servants, 


Las 4" 


Manannan’s home, the legend goes, was on the mountain called South 
Barrule. 

Unfortunately the Manx language to-day as a national speech is 
dead. Even Borrow in his roamings to find people speaking the 
vernacular was often disappointed, for on the boat, when talking to 
some Manx sailors on board, one in answer to questions about the 
‘Manx tongue called it ‘‘ mere gibberish.” Whereupon Borrow retorted, 
“ This I denied and said it was an ancient language and that it was like 
the Irish.” Other Manx with whom he spoke seemed to be ashamed, 
almost against their better judgment, of their mother tongue, wishing 
to forget it, considering the English speech superior, With its dis- 
appearance has vanished much that was national in the Manx life, 
Still the voices that expressed it are the same to-day, soft and musical, 
full of sweet cadences. Borrow persisted in his endeavours to revive 
among the islanders a pride in their native tongue, and made a 
vocabulary of the words he picked up in his keenness to gather the 
remnants left of this dying language. Often he must have been confused 
yy the other influences that had crept in, for some of the words are pure 
Norse, and so too the runic inscriptions found on the crosses, whilst a 
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large proportion of the place-names are of Norse origin, The preponder 
ance of family names beginning with the letters C, QO and K points toa 
abbreviation of Mac, So we have Kissack, son of Isaac, Clucas, so 
of Luke, whilst others are partly Norse, such as Corkill (Mac Thorkill 
Yo one fact Borrow did not allude—that the island possesses a breec 
of tailless cats, Although having many characteristics of its 7 
Manx eat is not indigenous but is believed to be descended fi 
variety brought from the East Indies, and so too the Manx ates 

‘rumpy “ poultry, 

To enjoy the Isic of Man to the full it is necessary to have an outl: 
of its history, and certainly no great kingdom can have had a mo 
chequered record than this small island. The first period known te 
us was of Celtic origin, But this twilight history is both dim and 
Roman and Saxen chroniclers constantly referred to this i 
between Britain and Ireland, and sometimes it was confused with 
Anglesey, also named Mona, At the end of the eighth century came the 
Viking invasion, when for four centuries the island became complete 
subjugated to Scandinavian rule, 

Prosperity and order spread over the island with the coming of t 
famous King Orry* (or Gorree), also now believed to be known, 
ancient days, as Godred Crovan, the son of Harald the Black of Islay, 
Under his successors the Scandinavian rule became firmly € ished, 
and the democratic laws which exist to-day have come down from t 
early wise rulers who sailed to the island in the high- 
ships, Chief among their constitutional laws is Home Rule, for ¢ 
to-day the island is not represented in the House of Commons, 
Governor and Council, two Seumstert: and twenty-four members of t 
House of Keys constitute its Parliament. 

When the Norsemen came, as the old Manx ballad says, 


TA there came to them King Gorree 
With his strong ships and his kingly power 


the conquered Celts became the vassals of their Nordic rulers, working 
the land, whilst the Vikings plied their trade of merchants or plundering! 
on the high seas, Yet the Norseman’s rule was always democratic and) 
just, and the consent of the people was necessary before passing any) 
aws, and these laws, formulated on Tynwald Hill, are the laws of tos] 
day, Wordsworth describes the Tynwald Court, still held yearly, w 
links the Manx nation to its Nordic ancestors : 


Qace on the top of Tyawald’s formal mound 
Sull marked with green turf narrowing 

Stage above stage) would sit this island king 
The laws to promulgate, enrobed and crowned, 


This ceremony, akin to the Icelandic All Moot, can have os rat 
little since the Island King held his first parliament on Tyn fil 
thousand years ago. The King of Man also claimed to be Lord of t 
Hebrides, not to mention of Dublin at certain periods, and under t 
direct power of Norway, hence the title, King of Man and the Isle 
retained until the eighteenth century, 

The national emblem of the Three Legs of Man was presumably 
adopted after the Viking period, Until recently it was thought to have 
come from Sicily, brought back by one of the sea-faring 


* The name persists today, tn Buchan’s Te Nine Days’ Wonder, he mentions ti 
Ship KYag Orry as having played a gallant part in the evacuation from Dunkirk, 
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be the bol of his Island, but now it is believed to have been 
roduced by the Scots after the last of the Nordic Kings who bore 
e arms of a Viking galley, not the three legs, The sword of state 
{dating back to the thirteenth century, now in the Museum, which was 
ried before the King of Man on Tynwald day, as it is carried to-day, 
ars the three legs, The Viking period, that golden age in Manx 
story, ended in 1275 when the Island came under Scottish rule by 
aty with the Norsemen, Under this rule it existed for half a century 
d then finally passed to England, A most interesting relic of the 
igreat Viking period was the ship burial, found by Kermode in 1927 
# at Knock y Donnee in the north of the Island. Here a Viking lord 
fad been laid to rest in his ship with his silver-ornamented sword, his 
4 thield, spear and other possessions, even his favourite steed, redolent 
(ofa life ten centuries ago, 
) The Vikings had found the Manx people already christianised, 
another feat popularly attributed to St, Patrick, Following him were 
legendary bishops, St. Germain and Saint Maughold, with tales of 
piety and prowess woven around them 46 primitive and quaint as are 
i the legends of the saints of Cornwall, With the Nordic invasion the 
\authority of the local bishops was curtailed, and their power passed 
t0 the See of Drontheim in Norway. When the Vikings came to the 
| Island they found Celts ; when it passed from them they left a nation 
of | Its. May not the marked independent characteristics of the 
Manx people of to-day be but one of the traits which the Norsemen 
| left implanted on the Celtic character ? 
|| By gift from Edward III to Sir William Je Scroope, and then 
ithe Earl of Northumberland, the Island was in 1406 granted to Sir 
in Stanley in whose family it remained until 1736, when it passed 
10 the then Duke of Atholl, a collateral heir. The rule of the House of 
anley remains, on the whole, a happy period for the Manx people, 
James Stanley, seventh Karl of Derby, was successful in holding the 
(land against the Parliament in the Civil War in England, “ The 
eat Stanley,” in Manz, Yn Stanlagh Moar, stands out in Island 
Imstory as a romantic figure, with his brave wife, Charlotte de la 
femoille. The romance around them is enhanced by Scott’s Peveril 
We Peak, it was to James Murray, second Duke of Atholl, that the 
island passed on the death of the tenth Karl of Derby; and with the 
\Atholl family the separate Island rule ceased, and its history as a 
) distinct kingdom ends. England finally obtained the Island, owing to 
the urgency to stop smuggling, for until the British Government had 
control this seemed impossible. 
What noggins have 1 drunk of smuggled rum 
4 Just from the little Isle of “ Three Legs” come, 


ote Scott in Guy Mannering, The remaining manorial rights were 
ught from the fourth Duke, and since 1629 the Manx nation has 
tled down to peace and industry. The English Government has 
overed all it paid by harbour ducs and other duties, 
the hi of the island is not complete without 2 mention of the 
itiny of Bounty, Under the domination of the commander, 
illiam Bligh, 2 Cornishman, Vietcher Christian, 2 Manxman, one 
9 resented the cruelty and persecution of his commander, led the 
m to mutiny. This was on a homeward voyage, three hundred 
6s out of Tahiti. The mutineers ordered Bligh and eighteen of the 
vy into an open boat and turned them adrift. By 2 marvellous 
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piece of navigation Bligh and his men landed at Timor. Christiar) 
on the Bounty returned to Tahiti, where some of the noutinedsy 
remained ; the rest sailed on in the Bounty to Pitcairn Island. Herd 
they settled and successfully colonised the island. Some of thei i 
descendants, the Christians and McCoys, are living there to-day, i | 
touch with the Isle of Man. The administration of the Island now lied 
in the power of a Lieutenant-Governor (the present Governor is Vicej 
Admiral Earl Granville, C.B., D.S.O., whose wife, The Lady Rosq 
Granville, is sister to our Queen) and his Council and the twenty-foul) 
members of the House of Keys who represent the Sheadings, ancient} 
electoral divisions. 

Rich indeed is the Manx soil with the secrets of the past, and every 
year new treasures are being disclosed. A recent find is the excavatior) 
of Cronk Moar, near Jurby Church, which apparently contains remains 
of another Viking ship burial such as the Knock y Doonee burial. But) 
owing to the war further work on it has been suspended. Earlier} 
ancient earthworks are still waiting to be excavated, some of pred 
Celtic origin, Of the later strongholds, only three exist to-day, Castle 
Rushen at Castletown, Peel Castle and Bishopscourt Tower. All were 
built originally during the period of Norwegian rule. Borrow describes) 
Castle Rushen as “Oh! a gloomy place.’ Its formidable central] 
tower and grey walls give it an effect of strength and solidity. It hag) 
seen many sieges, and in 1313 surrendered to King Robert Bruce. 
Unlike Peel Castle, which is now a ruin, Rushen Castle stands up) 
strong and impregnable beside the Harbour, a “‘ gloomy place ”) 
indeed, but holding the-secrets of much Manx history. Under the) 
inspired energy of Mr. William Cubbon, late Director, with the enthusi-) 
astic help of his young successor, Basil Megaw, the Manx Museum has) 
become the stimulating record of the chequered history of the Island.) 
Here is no dry-as-dust atmosphere but a sense of progress wedded to aj 
love of the ancient, a sense of alertness, the thrill of the antiquarian) 
hunter. How Borrow would have enjoyed it! Although small, it has} 
now a European reputation. Visitors from Scandinavia recognise its) 
keenness to link up its history with their own, and, best of all, it has} 
preserved the fleeting remnants of the Manx national life. i 

At the village of Cregneash, near Port St. Mary, there is one spot} 
which has escaped modern buildings and remains the primitive Gaelic-/ 
Manx village of centuries ago. Here we might imagine ourselves back 
on Achill Island. We see the low white-washed cottages sprinkled| 
about the wild moorland, beyond which lies the sea. In these cottages, | 
with their fuchsia hedges, have dwelt for centuries the men who tilled} 
the small fields which are divided by stone or sod hedges ; men who} 
harvested the seas, or wove on their looms the wool from the mountain} 
sheep, for strangely, Manx weavers were nearly all men. Rude boulders, | 
gathered from the shore and bound together with mud and farmyard| 
manure make the walls of these one-storied dwellings. Here only| 
Gaelic was once heard, and an echo of that time was retained by an| 
old crofter and fisherman, Harry Kelly, one of the last known Manxmen| 
to speak in the native tongue. When Professor Marstrander of| 
Norway came to the Island in 1932 he accidentally met Harry Kelly 
outside his cottage telling his hens, in Manx, the news of the day. He 
found the old man possessed an intimate knowledge of the forgotten 
language and recognised that here was a valuable remnant of the Manx: 
Gaelic. With great pains he took records of Kelly’s conversation, 
the old man singing ballads and songs and recounting folk stories in his} 
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her tongue, reminding one of the Brothers Grimm who at Cassel 
ened to the tales of Dorothea Viehmann and so preserved the fairy 
re, otherwise lost. No records of Dorothea’s voice are to be heard, 
t Harry Kelly’s recordings are safe in Norway, where they can be 
listened to by lovers of Manx history. Professor Marstrander so fired 
those interested in Manx folk-lore with the importance and interest of 
securing Kelly’s home after his death as a typical thatched Manx 
_ cottage, as an open-air museum where examples of the ‘ domestic 
‘ culture of the Gaelic-speaking period could be got together and 
' retained in permanent form,” that the Curator, Mr. Cubbon, had little 
\ difficulty in persuading the old man’s nephew to give the house for 
this worthy purpose in 1938. Thus Harry Kelly’s cottage has become 
‘the nucleus of the first open-air folk museum in the United Kingdom. 
' A weaver’s cottage in Cregneash has since been secured, and the old 
' hand-loom is once again in motion. It was not intended to make 
' Kelly’s cottage another curio for the visitors, it was pointed out, but 
_ rather to create a memorial to their fathers who ploughed the fields 
| and the sea, who toiled and strove, and so developed their Island 
characteristics. 

_ Besides the quest for the Manx language, George Borrow tramped 
many miles to seek out runic crosses. His quest, however, was dis- 
| appointing, for those were not the days when archeological treasures 
were appreciated. At Kirk Braddan he found some in the churchyard, 
) and was told that the others had been carried off to build into a house, 
_ but to-day the remains of Celtic and Nordic times are carefully pre- 
| served either in their original churchyards or in the Museum, The 
| Island is rich in ancient crosses, and in the Museum are some of pre- 
| Scandinavian origin, mostly of simple design, but the later ones are 
tichly embellished with interlaced ornament and runic inscriptions. 
Borrow tried in vain to arouse an interest in the Manx he met over their 
Nordic ancestors. Little did he, or they, know of the buried remains 
of the Viking ship burial, and of the discovery of five Ogham inscrip- 
‘tions, and—even more fascinating-—the recognition of figures from the 
Norse sagas. Not the least interesting relics are the Manx keeills, the 
tiny ruined chapels, found all over the Island and once numbering 
thre two hundred, it is surmised. They date back to the early Celtic 


hurch when each treen (an ancient division of land) possessed a keeill. 
_ After the Vikings renounced their pagan rites, they were buried beside 
the keeills, some of which were built on the sites of pagan worship. 
_ Although the Scandinavian influence is planted securely in the 
“national fibre, the Celtic characteristics predominate in the Manx 

allads and songs. Plaintive and mournful they are, with a longing 
for the past. The songs also tell of long days of poverty, of winter 
storms, the wailing of wind, the tragedy of the sea. Myle Charaine 
stands alone amongst the Manx ballads : 


O Myle Charaine, where got you your gold ? 
Lone, lone, you have left me here, 

O not in the curragh, deep under the mould, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 


‘So translated George Borrow. Though much of the natural beauty 
_ MTaust have been lost in translation, there remains the haunting sadness 
of the native mind. A deep attachment to their Island home brings 

the wanderers back, for the Manxmen can be found all over the world, 
their love of adventure taking them far, but the small Island which 
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gave them birth, or from which their fathers came, calls to them} 
“ Ellan Vannin with its green hills by the sea’ they sing in plaintivé 
strains. There never was a more true revelation of the Manx charactei 
than is conveyed in their proverb: “A green hill when far away } 
bare, bare, when it is near.’’ To them the absent is all beauty anc) 
perfection, but disillusionment comes when the idealised is brought ir} 
close contact. Many Manx seem to chase the green hills all their life) 
never reconciling themselves to the reality. There is a sense of dis} 
appointment expressed in this proverb typical of one type of Manxman) 
Gay at most times, yet a strain of morbidness runs through this Island! 
people, and linked to it a superstitious belief, possibly a relic of the} 
old days of sorcery and witchcraft once so prevalent. Among the) 
oldest customs is the Hunting of the Wren, a cruel pursuit with @ 
worthy motive, which took place on Christmas Day, and dates back} 
to folk-lore days. 

Unless the early records are lost, the Island produced no renowned) 
poet until T. E. Brown came. Although possessing Manx blood on his} 
mother’s side, does Brown express that twilight quality of poetry of the} 
true Celt? He was greatly loved, his Manx characters are vividly} 
drawn, whilst his feeling for the Island was sincere and deep. The} 
Manx nation has honoured his memory in the Brown Memorial Room 
in the Museum, which partly owes its origin to the energy of the late 
Sir Arnold Wilson. The artist, William Hoggatt, whose Manx land-| 
scapes will live, is of English birth, but he has adopted the Island as} 
his home. Hall Caine by his novels brought a certain publicity to the | 
Island, but his work has not added to the permanent legacy of the | 
Manx literature. Yet who can read the Manx character and ‘tempera~ 
ment more searchingly than this son of a Manx farmer ? 

Added to the Island’s natural industries of fishing, farming and | 
mining there has been, until the War started, the more modern summer | 
season of visitors seeking pleasure and health. This influx has tried to | 
turn the Island into a penny-in-the-slot, dance-palace resort, but it | 
has failed. Here and there are signs of the tripper, but its true beauty | 
remains unspoiled, and its charm, that something intangible but real, | 
holding one irresistibly. Surely to those who have the feeling for such - 
things the faery still lives and weaves its charm in this Island. With | 
the war has come another invasion. To-day the boarding houses and | 
. hotels are filled with aliens and refugees from Central Europe, men | 
and women, many of them victims of persecution in their own land, | 
who, interned here, have come to know the fogs and the gales which | 
visit this Island, as well as the clear days when Ellan Vannin sparkles | 
_ like a jewel. Surely these are the strangest invaders in its long history, | 
these unwilling visitors which the tide of war has brought to its shores, | 
and who will one day return to their country, having learnt that far | 
out in the Irish Sea there lies a lonely Island called by the name of Man. | 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


Se 


ISLE OF PUFFINS. 


CHILL mist was blowing off the sea, when climbing over the 
At escarpment of Puffin Slope I came upon one of those 
terrific scenes of which the Naturalist dreams. Over the green | 
siding circled an endless army of puffins, and many hundreds more | 

_ stood about in ones and twos on the boulders and on the grass plots 
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i 
ig ‘between them. For hour after hour this astounding flighting con- 
ity tinued, while I half sheltered behind a boulder: an unbroken column 
it, Of red-billed, red-webbed puffins hurtling with menacing directness at 
) my boulder, swaying from side to side on the gale—streams of tracer 
it bullets radiating to their respective boulders seventy yards up and 
‘t down the Slope. 
it Hovering delicately, with flickering wings and hanging rose paddles, 
is some pitch neatly on to their boulders, bowed forward into the wind, 
ut like turnstones, with great bills uptilted and convex wings lifted for 
i’ Some seconds well above the level of their backs, in the manner of an 
» alighting beetle: before standing fair and square on their vermilion 
i» shanks, so brilliant against the dull green and yellow lichen of the grey 
1, rock. But they soon take off again, drooping at head and stern, with 
| perfect swallow-dives, and quiver like black hawk-moths down the 
_ Slope: red webs, clasped together, stretched out behind, delicately 
4 fluttering wings arched a little convexly. They circle swiftly out over 
) the sea, often mounting to four or five hundred feet with quick-beating 
whirring wings, and rejoin the throng of their fellows flighting like a 
) Scattered swarm of starlings hawking winged-ants. 
by Once in a while hundreds, sometimes thousands, of puffins, both 
j above and below ground, leave the Slope spontaneously and shoal out 
» tosea: a black and silver cloud over the water. Some wheel back to 
| join the circle of flighters, perhaps to alight again on their boulders and 
, run up their sheer sides with wings raised, beetle-wise, or tumble on to 
, the grassy terraces, down which from terrace to terrace they run and 
, hop very nimbly, with a comically cautious air of looking guardedly 
where they are going, for their great bills are bowed to their breasts 
and their short wings bound tightly to their sides. When the flighting 
| dies, and a great many puffins are swimming on the sea below the Slope, 
there are still others popping out from burries and from below boulders 
| for a long while after. 
To sit among these thousands, continually alighting and taking off, 
' standing or sitting, a dozen on-a boulder, preening or asleep with 
_ heads tucked back into wings, has been one of the supreme experiences 
_ of my life as a naturalist. For once among birds I was not an object 
_ of fearful suspicion, but only of curiosity. A score or more squatted in 
___ aseven-foot circle about me conducting their various little intimacies, 
indifferent to my presence, and in the end, first two and then three 
puffins alighted on the boulder against which I was sitting, and not 
content with that, must come pattering very easily up its far side with 
the aid of their tiny black claws, to examine me more closely from its 
apex. One, indeed, pattered down to its nearest edge and there 
squatted down on his white belly, without betraying any uneasiness at 
my small movements. And then, to crown it, another little puffin settled 
by his side, and the two squatted facing me, their feathers intermingled, 
so close that I had only to stretch out my hand to touch them. 

By his confidence and uniquely engaging ways every small mannerism 
and oddness of plumage of the puffin is graven on the retina of my 
memory—the black pupil and sparkling red-brown iris of his eye set 

_ deeply in its bright terra-cotta orbital ring, within the embossed slate 

bars of its triangle, and the wide white sweep of his protuberant cheek 
_ with its pleasant smoky blush ; at the base of his smoke-grey bill, with 
its great carmine coulter-neb embossed with pale horn, a soft pale peach 
_ Tosette of folded skin : a bright disk of colour above his grey chin ; 
___ his rusty-black mantle with its sealskin gloss in the sun, which, shining 
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through the membranes of his webs, lights them up a glowing scarlej 
or orange—the startling hue of his black-gartered shanks. 7 

And then his unique mannerisms: two kissing, after the manner oj 
Laplanders, with a violent shaking of heads and rapping of hard bills} 
This performance, of a very vigorous and prolonged nature, entaile¢) 
much mutual pattering around one another and nuzzling in of great), 
bills : for they get down to it like boxers, crouching and weaving, ea Hf 
pushing and rapping its bill right along the other’s. The brittle rapping) 
is frequently broken off for a moment’s reflection or sheepish looky 
around : only to be taken up again with renewed vigour at the advance) 
of one or the other. 


a 


1 
| 


Flotillas of hundreds ride the waves in a continual communal bob on| 
the Atlantic swell, which often spins them round, despite an incessant) 


of their paddles : to plunge into the water and up—for a puffin normally) 
plumps into the sea with his whole body submerged, although alighting | 
on dropped webs. There is a continual rising in the water to flap short} 
flippers, and a frequent sipping of water. | 
Looking down the three hundred feet of the Slope from the crags, 
the moraine-like jumble of great boulders swarms with puffins, as with | 
a plague of beetles. The grassy parts are dotted with ones and twos | 
standing or sitting, egg-like-—so fat are their white tummies—at innu- 
merable entrances to burrows, often half in. Rows of white bellies, | 
bright in the morning sun, twinkle along the terraces all the way up the | 
Slope: the sentinels retreating slowly and unsteadily backwards, and a | 
little apprehensively, on their mates’ speedy alighting in from sea, —_| 
While I sat among them on the Slope for four hours, from indeter- | 
minate directions there sounded continually a bass, sobbing co-0-or-aa | 
or haa-haa ; an elusive and very properly sepulchral groan, for it came | 
mainly from those little birds grubbing about underground in turfy | 
burrows or rock tunnels beneath the boulders, Under the fifty thousand | 
square yards of the Slope was a world of subterranean activity. Occa- 
sionally an inquiring gaudy bill and white cheek appeared at the sunlit | 
entrance to a dark burrow, over which a second puffin stood guard 
outside, the owner vanishing into the darkness again on seeing me. — 
And from time to time a dishevelled puffin, her white belly stained with — 
earth, would suddenly appear at the mouth of her burry, and stand 
outside it defiantly on widely planted shanks, visibly panting from her 
exertions. Other puffins, both male and female, went in and out of 
burries with beakfuls of dead and fresh grasses, or, having deposited one 
load, immediately came out again to collect another. This collecting 
might be undertaken alone or with mates standing by, and the amount 
taken into the burrow varied greatly from one bird to another, dead 
grasses being preferred. One collector shakes her bill violently and 
scatters her great bunch of grasses to the winds. And first one little 
puffin patters out from a burrow with a beakful of stuff, and then, a 
few seconds or minutes later, another much stained about the belly : 
both very bashful-seeming. For some minutes they stand at its entrance, 
turning their great heads alertly from side to side, before swallow- — 
diving down to the sea, the male still gripping his grasses. These he 
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itinues to keep a hold on while bobbing on the swell and during 

s circling athwart the Slope in the massed flight of his fellows. 
It is possible that more than mere nidificatory operations are con- 

ducted in the seclusion of the burrows, and that these bashful goings in 
and comings out, one hard upon the other’s shoulder, are not uncon- 
nected with more passionate pleasures. Their ingoings certainly interest 
other puffins in the vicinity, and the male of a near rby pair, on observing 
one such dual entry, takes a tentative step or two in the direction of the 
burrow: but returns to his mate. Later, however, his curiosity is too 

strong for him, and he patters along the terrace and peers in at the 
burrow, but, as before, quickly returns to his mate. In the course of 
my investigations I sometimes chanced upon a solitary puffin standing 
in his burrow on his few grasses, having a fine caw all to himself. Usually 
silent outside his burrow, in great contrast to razorbill and guillemot, 

a puffin startled into flight from his boulder would occasionally give 
vent to his alarm with a short harsh wrrr, 

Everywhere over the Slope might be seen the delightful and exclu- 
sively puffinesque spectacle of hundreds of little birds dancing. Shifting 
leisurely from one web to the other, padding slowly and impressively 
up and down, after the manner of a parrot, the comical little fellow 
‘paces slowly forward over the boulder, holding himself very erect, with 
‘short tail, and indeed his whole stern, perked up like a wren’s, and his 
great bill drawn stiffly in to his breast. Every alighting of another puffin 
in the immediate vicinity is likely to provoke the one in situ to a brief 
dancing, and every bout of bill rapping is preceded and worked up to 
_by a circling round of one or both the participants with this dignified 
and bashful lifting of the webs. 

__ The puffin is a quiet and pacific little fellow for the most part, rubbing 
Shoulders with his neighbours with very little of the aggressiveness of 
tazorbills and guillemots, though they patter up and down outside the 
very entrance to his burrow. But occasionally desperate and prolonged 
combats are waged over the actual holding of what must be a limited 

‘supply of desirable burrows. Two, locked bill in bill, somersault head 

over tails down the Slope, thudding heavily with great smacks from 

Tedge to ledge of the cliffs. When finally falling in mid-air, they break 

‘and whir seawards. Their tenacity is remarkable, and they fight always 
‘with beak locked in beak. (The puffin’s grip is a sore one.) Of two 
grimly interlocked thus at the mouth of a burrow, one eventually pushes 
the other backwards down the Slope with one red web hard up against 

‘his breast, and the two go rolling down, smashing heedlessly and 

terribly on the face of the cliff. Separating in their flight to the water, 

‘they come up twice again and fight outside the burrow. Despite the 
vigorous nature of their scrapping, other puffins in the vicinity ignore 

them, beyond pattering hastily out of the way of their successive 

‘double somersaultings down the slope. 

_ Actual fighting is almost restricted to the taking up of nesting 
burrows. When it is merely a matter of standing room on a boulder, 
the combatants quickly and abruptly break off hostilities, to pad about 
their mates instead and rap bills with great ardour. The mere alighting 
¢ another puffin on the same terrace is sufficient to provoke a bout of 

Bae te or at the least a measure of dancing, from a pair already 
in situ. The only impulse which struck me as being very much more, 
nd most amusingly, to the fore among them than among most wild 
ds was that of curiosity. There was a turning of heads by sentinel 
puffins to watch the alighting of neighbours, and a nimble running to 
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a boulder to observe the climbing of one’s mate up its opposite s: 
On emerging from a burrow there was usually a shaking of the enorme 
bill and several minutes’ survey of what was going on ; 

RICHARD PERRY} 


REACTION TO RHYME. 


HE necessity of impressing the mass mind with an injunctij 

to silence upon matters of national importance to which e 
the most humble of His Majesty’s subjects may become pri 

has resulted in the production of a rhyme having as its refrain te 
words, “‘ Keep it dark.” 


‘i 


If you’ve news of our munitions 
Keep it dark. 

Ships or planes or troops positions— 
Keep it dark. 

Lives are lost through conversation, 

Here’s a tip for the duration, 

When you've private information, 
Keep it dark ! 

This, though by no means a bad rhyme, is something very { 
removed from poetry; and it is obvious that had the departme) 
responsible for this type of propaganda received from the Poet Laureal: 
something equally short yet of a superior literary value, the post) 
would have defeated its object ; the public, irritated at the employme} 
of poetry in matters of such vital importance, would have attribut; 
“it” to the influence of “ the old school tie.’’ However, it is perha 
not quite so obvious that the same caution given in careful coneijj 
prose would have remained unread, and consequently unheeded. Pros 
to penetrate deep into the mass consciousness, must be presented | 
slogan form, hence Mr. Herbert Morrison’s happy, urgent and con 
pelling “‘ Go to it ’’ adequately serves its purpose at the present tim} 
even if it will be twisted into a reproach and employed as scathij 
ridicule by his political enemies after the war. | 

There have been from time to time many theories propounded }j 
ambitious philologists concerning the origin of speech, and one | 
these theories deals with the probability of the spoken word havi 
crystallised out of rhythmic sounds made in unison by primitive mz 
when engaged upon tasks calling for team work. Whatever wea 
nesses there may be in this hypothesis, and whatever strengths | 
others, we still have left to us in support of it sea-chanties, the functi tic 
of which was, in their heyday, to synchronise the efforts of the sa 
_ as they laboured at the capstan bars, or wrought upon the halyar< 
~ and sheets. The quality of the rhyme was a matter of small i 
portance ; of even less importance was the sense of the song, whi 
generally had no bearing upon the work in hand. The object of tt 
chant was to produce a rhythm that would touch deep springs in tI 
crude sailorman’s being, control his muscular reflexes, and, above a 
keep him merrily engaged on a gruelling task. To this end, a goo 
fiddler was a great asset to a ship’s company. 

Rhyme and rhythm, then, it would seem, as distinct from tm 
poetry, which develops later and appeals to the higher cultural level 
touch a primitive stratum of the human psyche, and effect a grou 
control which rigid discipline and the “commonsense appeal t 
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easoh ” could never reach, Closely allied we find the ecstatic hand- 

"Wapping tesorted to by members (both Negro and Caucasian) of certain 
fimitive forms of religion, 

‘Something of this fundamental truth may have been known to 

ames Buchatian, the simple-souled Scot who assisted Robert Owen 

fi the National Infant School. Buchanan, who had been a hand- 

yeaver in Lanark, was a natural musician and brought the tune of 

8 flute into the schoolroom, where by simple intoned rhyme, he taught 

_ ithinéetic without tears. An outstanding example of his ingenious 

method is : 

Twicé one are two, thumbs up to view, 

| Twice two are four, fingers on the floor, 

| Twice three are six, fingers playing tricks, 

Twice four are eight, count them now they’re straight, 

Twicé five are ten, all hands up again. 


| 
| 
ee . 
| Not only were ary fatts made easily digestible for the undeveloped 
bee but philosophical truths were conveyed by the samé pedagogical 
technique : 


‘| 


For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none, 
i If there is one, try to find it: 

| If there is none, neverf mind it, 


| The average man is most surprisingly naive. About eighty per 
‘cent. of adult manual workers possess minds that have not developed 
‘in many respects since childhood ; and amazing as it may seem, some 
‘people (perhaps as many as one per cent.) actually forget how to read 
‘and write. The foregoing conclusion, though not intended as accurate 
‘statistics, has been arrived at as the result of war experience, the 
Writer Of this article being éngagéed in training recruits for a certain 
ibranch of National Service and being thereforé in a position to gain 
ifirst-hand knowledge of the mental development of large numbers of 
‘men between the ages of thirty and fifty drawn from the working-class 
|. equa in part of S.E. and S.W. London. —_- 
The men passing through the training establishment to which the 
tér is attached are confronted in the hall by two posters—one, the 
éd effision quoted in our first paragraph; the other, a more 
fied statement, iti prose, to the effect that now, having been 
éed in 4 position of trust, and given specialised knowledge of a 
ch Of Home Defence, they must be very careful to avoid abusing 
é trust placed in them by indiscriminate talking. The rhymed 
Oster is easily assimilable, its refrain becomés a catch-phrase, and the 
@hicle for a cértain amount of good-natured fun. The prose poster, 
E Would seem, rémains unread in most cases, and when Some attention 
paid to it ho spontaneous comment is evoked, Interrogation 
herally results in a semi+sullen grumble in which is expressed resent- 
t at the suggestion of ‘‘ Staté secrets’’ being imparted in the 
faining syllabus. Thé medium of rhyme has also been adopted with 
uccess in the tabulation of the points of recognition peculiar to war 
Bases and air-raid warnings ; and the system might have proved even 
‘More successful had that familiaf rhythmic form, the limerick, been 
lopted ; for itrespéctive of age and mental status, the limerick has a 
‘monic value higher than any other type of rhyme, 
| In fundamental things, where neither educational nor cultural 
GiVironitient are of much abcount, rhyme as @ medium of expression 
ie VOL. CLX. ai 


ui 


On 
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has long been of paramount importance ; and prophets of the Motl) 
Red Cap variety have invariably resorted to it, as did the qua) 
doctors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At that period) 
medical recipe (barely a prescription in our modern sense) would ha) 
lacked all therapeutical value if given in humble prose. “ With} 
this place lives Dr. Case”? was a couplet which, painted upon 1) 
signboard, brought thousands of sufferers knocking at the door 
Gray’s Inn Lane where the famous charlatan kept his practice. Sit) 
larly, the best astrologers gave their weighty findings in bad jingl) 
and a single digit at the end of the year’s date tempted more than of 
wizard to prognosticate the end of the world, as, for instance : 


In eighteen hundred and eighty-one 
The world unto an end will come. 


From very early times popular superstitions have been embodill 
in rhyme, and some of these, particularly when connected with t} 
keystones of human existence—birth, marriage, death, seed-time, aj! 
harvest—have become standardised as an integral part of our langua)’ 
and culture. There is surely no Englishman at home or abroad wy 
does not know that— | 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 
Thursday’s child is sorry and sad, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child must work for its living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and bonnie and good and gay. 


Similarly, in every English home when a daughter is about to 
married there is much bustle and excitement to ensure that the brij) 
shall wear 


Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue. 


No reason is given, no reason is sought, but the rhyme stan| 
supreme master of ceremonies, and since it can do no harm even i 
can do no good, there are but few brides who would have the temer 
to defy its dictates. The wedding day, the wedding month, and 
colour of the wedding dress are all made subjects of verses embodyil 
rules for procedure, but these, being longer and less “ catchy,’’ are n) 
so universally known, though a line or two of each generally gé 
quoted by some person interested in the proceedings. To s' 
logically, and with obvious reason, that to undertake repairs to 
garment before the rent increases in length, or the chafe increases. 
extent, will involve a fewer number of stitches and produce a mé 
reliable mend, might not hasten busy fingers to the task ; whereas ‘ 
stitch in time saves nine” is convincing, and is often quoted as t) 
needle is being threaded. 7 
Throughout folk-story and legend we find that elves and giants ha 
uttered their warnings, or posed their conundrums, in rhyme. Jai 
the Giant Killer’s adversary would lose much of his terror and mena 
if he abandoned the “ Fe, fi, fo, fum, I smell the blood of a Cornis 
man”’ formula, and Rumpel-Stilts-Kin’s name would never evoke 
guess were the invitation to do so made in prose. An outstandiy 
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x mple is the glass vessel of Moorish design known as “ the luck of 

Musgraves,’’ which might have gone the way of all domestic glass- 
wa vare long since had not the elves from whom it was filched uttered 
che terrible warning— 


te 


If that glass ever break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall. 


’ Had the little people said “ All right, keep it ; but don’t smash it or 

| better look out for yourself,” the glass might have then and 
1 re been thrown at them for their impertinence. 

To the uncultured, slang is an essential medium of expression 
| ae as the slang word or phrase is often more mordant than its 
quivalent in standard English ; and in many cases the use of standard 
English in place of slang would be regarded as effeminate. In this 
eld rhyming slang holds a very important place. There is a certain 
“type of Cockney who never ascends the stairs, but invariably ‘“ the 
“ipples and pears ’”’; he never draws a bucket of water, but always 
)fisherman’s daughter ” ; he is incapable of going round the corner 
because to him it is the “ ’ Johnny Horner ”’ ; and when he spends the 
ivening in a public-house he imbibes a pint or so of “ Pig’ sear.” This 

electable beverage he may share with his friends or “ mates,” known 
io him affectionately as his ‘‘ chinas.’’ This has no connection with 
the Orient, but is a specimen of truncated rhyming slang, mate rhyming 
With china plate, and the rhyming element being dropped. This 
tendency to abandon the second rather than the first might suggest 
that it is the less and not the more important word of the two, but a 
‘ittle examination reveals that the psychological mechanism of im- 
yersion is at work here. Since the rhyme touches an emotional 
|SSociation chain which leads back into the unconscious, the word 
without potency is elevated to perform the dual task of indicating the 
“silenced rhyme and expressing the idea. 
It is in the same stratum of society, and in the same sphere of mental 
processes, that we discover the greatest revolt against poetry proper. 
Let any person in the course of conversation form a sentence in which 
n accidental rhyme, no matter how poor or how far-fetched, occurs, 
some member of the company will call the offender to order by 
“Tying, “ That’s a rhyme if you take it in time ” ; or possibly, if the 
“tonversation is at all acrimonious, ‘‘ He’s a poet and don’t know it.” 
‘buch a rebuke has generally the effect of cramping the speaker’s style 


‘md curtailing his speech. It sometimes even evokes a species of 
logy. 
Experienced “ buskers ’’—the entertainers of theatre queues—are 
well aware of the fact that playing discordantly upon a musical instru- 
| or singing in a cracked unmelodious voice, will be tolerated, 
While the recitation of a poem will cause an audience to react with 
ifritation. When unemployed actors turn to this type of al fresco 
erformance, they. often at first make the fatal error of rendering 
sages from Shakespeare while the audience simpers, looks away, 
expresses a wish that the entertainer would “ shut up” or “ buck 
with the hat.’’ Amateur entertainments, organised in aid of this 
that charity or society, generally err on the side of including too 
h recitation, hence the patrons sit through the proceedings with 
air of martyrs. Discomfort and confusion on the part of the 
itors indicate that inhibitions are being stirred ; and this is con- 
‘irmed by the fact that the average man, given the opportunity of 
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writing for a privately circulated journal, will blossom forth into 1 j 
bad verse and possibly attempt a parody on some famous poem, V 
he will sign with a pseudonym. Some people, admittedly among 
ignorant (but that category, alas, includes an alarmingly large p 
centage of the population), find it impossible to mention the name} 
Shakespeare without falling back upon a satirical form of inversion 
which the mighty bard’s dignified name becomes “‘ Spokeshave.” 
In its day the lampoon was a deadly weapon of wit, the point} 
which was whetted by the neat turn of its rhyme. 


The Queen indeed was in a surprise, 

Or else she was very short-sighted, 

When a tinker applies to take care of her eyes, 
And the Mountebank, Reed, gets knighted. 


This quatrain sums up the situation with regard to Queen Anni 
myopic condition in both its literal and metaphorical sense, 
denounces the charlatan, Reed, more thoroughly—appealing, too, 
a far wider circle—than a denunciatory symposium penned by t 
leading Collegiate Surgeons of the day could ever have done. 

It is the elemental stuff of which rhyme is made that has the a 
value. In the deep dark cellars of the human mind, where suf 
stitions lurk, compulsions grow like fungus, and vague fears proy 
there isa receptive unreasoning affectability which immediately respon) 
torhythms. To the unlettered the crude rhyme is hypnotic, and vy 
linked to an idea it represents the inviolable standard of behavic 
and has, implicit in it, all the mystical power of the taboo syst 
out of which, it is generally accepted, moral standards have develope 
At the present juncture in our history, when the group mind is held 
a state of receptivity, good use can be made of neat, catchy doggere 
but at the same time care must be exercised so as not to offend t 
very delicate mechanism of response to rhythm. “Shed not a cle 
till May be out ’’ must never be broadcast in a manner that will f 
cipitate an argument on whether the couplet implies May blossom 
view upon the trees, or the expiry of the month of May. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TALK was again given in English over the German wireless 

September 26th on the subject of British hopes. The speak 

recalled that Britain (or ““ England,” as the German propagan' 
always has it) at the beginning of the war pinned her hopes on re 
tion in Germany, and now pins her hopes on revolution in the oecupi; 
countries. The new hope, went on the argument, is no more promisij 
than the first, for two reasons: one, that the occupied countries ha 
been so weakened that they constitute no danger to Germany; @ 
two, Somewhat inconsistently, that the whole of Europe has ne 
become one happy family. The interesting thing, however, is 
Germany’s propaganda department had by that time thought it nece 
sary to deal with the swelling evidence presented to the English-spea: 
ing peoples about the European unrest. That decision roughly coincid L 
with the imposition of an intensified Nazi terror in all the occupi 
countries, frantically designed to crush the surging acts of sabotage. 
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he enslaved peoples were hitting back with all the weapons at their 
a , by damaging railways, factories, public services, and impeding 
impairing war production, regardless of the horrible penalties thereby 
vited and duly visited upon them by their frenzied “ protector.” The 
y fact that the German leaders now began specifically to protest that 
was well in the occupied countries and that British hopes were 
nerefore vain, proved conclusively the opposite. In one sense there is 
deception in this particular technique : for assuredly these political 
deceive no one. The German garrisons in the conquered countries 
jad been greatly reduced to meet the needs of the Russian front. The 
‘ong-suffering enslaved peoples were daily driven nearer to desperation 
therefore to action. In Britain there was incontestable information 
oprove that Europe from end to end was ready for the grand revolt on 
{signal from Britain. The signal was not given. Why? The main 
#€ason was that Germany was still too effectively in control of the 
| seal and had too many hostages in her hands. The number of 
ii rs of war and Jabour conscripts from all the occupied countries 
entrated in German territory constituted a powerful lever for black- 
lail. Those men—the flower of the several nations, the very life-blood 
fom which the future generations of those nations would mainly flow— 
fould be exposed, in the event of attempted revolt, to immediate 
estruction. The incentive to revolt, in short, mingled with the fore- 
oding that a form of long-distance national suicide might be involved. 
uld the Germans really go to the length of slaughtering millions of 
-German men in cold blood? To answer that question one has to 
mber that Germany’s losses and remaining commitments in the 
with Russia would make it difficult for her to send eight separate 
[mies to quell eight separate revolts in eight separate European 
untries, and that Hitler (to use that name as the symbol of Germany’s 
resent rulers, whether or not Hitler himself be still the deciding mind) 
buld recognise in such an emergency the probable end of his gigantic 
venture. He might therefore go to any length of counter-action or of 
ddened revenge in his own extremity. Such at any rate was the 
ger that presented itself to the occupied countries themselves, and 
those British quarters which had the responsibility of perhaps pre- 
tating the destruction of our own friends by signalling their revolt. 
ven without that signal there were growingly desperate instances of 
otage, unrest, defiance, and retaliation, especially in Czechoslovakia, 
fhich threatened to bring down upon the nations concerned a frightful 
Rolocaust at the hands of an enemy who had his victims at his mercy. 
jOn the other hand it could be argued that a general emergency of such 
4a kind would be almost entirely fatal to Hitler’s whole position, for the 
German war machine is now dependent upon the co-operation, in the — 
factories and in the fields, of all the conquered peoples ; and moreover, 
@ general breakdown of the means of civilised material life, of food 
distribution, of the medical services, might entail a general wave of 
stilence and famine of which Germany herself would inescapably be 
common victim. To the British leaders, however, who had it in their 
Power to turn the scale by giving the signal of revolt to desperate 
toples when the possible consequences were so grave, the more cogent 
gument dictated caution. 


t 


THE POSITION OF FRANCE. 


n this whole question of a European revolt against Germany, a 
tinction has to be made between the case of France and that of every 
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other occupied country in Europe. France is the nearest jumping-o| 
ground for Germany’s war upon Britain. Marshal Pétain, assuredly} 
most unhappy man, lately made the pathetic complaint that where 
he had undertaken, and had kept his undertaking, not to make wa 
upon a former ally, that former ally was daily bombing the Fren¢ 
ports and devastating the northern provinces of France. The argumen| 
of course, is absurd: for those ports are now in German hands, an) 
those provinces are transformed into German airfields and munitio) 
factories. Marshal Pétain is not so senile as to expect British or eve 
French opinion to take him seriously when he thus pays out rope to hj 
captors. No man ever had a more difficult réle to play ; and it is on) 
of his routine tasks to hand out sops to Hitler. On the other hand, theij 
is a specifically French problem not yet solved. It would, no doub} 
fairly express the French dilemma, as felt by most Frenchmen, to saj 
that France is trapped between the devil and the deep blue sea. Sing 
1914 she has hated Britain and feared Germany: hated Britaii 
because, in her fear of Germany, she felt bound to accept the Entent} 
Cordiale (the word “ cordiale’”” embodying a typical diplomatic tricl 
whereby the missing attribute is featured as emphatically present, in | 
sort of Coué spirit) and then found that its logical fulfilment, war wit 
Germany, gave to Britain the comfortable protection of the Englis| 
Channel while France herself had to face the first and worst onslaugh 
of the enemy. No honest Briton will deny that geography dealt unfair] 
with France, any more than any honest American will deny tha 
geography deals unfairly with Britain in the parallel case. 

After the war of 1914-18 France became a wholly unreliable partne 
in the Entente. French opinion openly canvassed the alternative poli 
of an entente with Germany, but found, as others have found, and a 
Italy to-day finds, that the policy of entente with Germany is of al 
policies the most fatal. France therefore went on half-heartedly sub 
scribing with her lips to the policy of alliance with Britain, while in he 
heart cursing the necessity. The losses she suffered in the war of 1914-1 
reduced her to the strength of a fifth-rate Power. When the new wa 
started she crumbled at the first assault, and with a despairing cry 
“Tl faut en finir,” delivered herself into the hands of Germany. Rive 
for half a century by perplexity, caught on the horns of a dilemma 
maimed by the first world war, she snatched at the temporary respit 
even of defeat and closed her tired eyes to the future. Now she open 
them and finds her position worse than ever. Her lovely country is cu 
in two, the Germans have already gone far towards fulfilling thei 
threat to destroy France once and for all. British bombs are added t 
German whips to scourge a nearly broken people. Those hard-hearte 
Englishmen—pray God they be few—who pour their envenomed scor: 
upon France, make exhibition of several things, but mainly of thei 
own lack of intelligence: It is one of the remarkable things that thos 
leaders of British thought who most uncritically advocated the Entent 
Cordiale and who featured themselves as the staunchest “ friends” o 
France, are now the very people who most uncritically condemn Frane 
and have no good word to say for France. That is not a PALES how 
ever, for lack of intelligence cuts all ways. 

Of all the tragedies, and they are legion, that have befallen our time 
that of France is the most heartrending. To-day she has no policy. Sh 
is divided, not only physically by the German occupation, but nationally 
by the activity of Free Frenchmen, whose activity, however, needs t 
be taken with a Pickwickian elasticity of interpretation ; for tha 
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partculat gap will quickly close when the occasion is ripe. ‘‘ La patrie ” 

a powerful incentive to French unity in the long run. There is no 
doubt that the gravest single aspect of the present French disaster is 
that the flower of French manhood is captive in Germany. Between 
March and August of this year the number of Frenchmen conscripted 
for German labour and working in Germany, excluding prisoners of war, 
tose from 25,000 to 70,000. There are still a million and a half French 
prisoners of war concentrated in Germany. That means that nearly 
one-half of the entire French male population between the ages of 20 
and 40 are hostages in German hands. When Marshal Pétain, in a 
speech to the few prisoners who had been repatriated in July, declared : 
* J'ai besoin de vous pour refaire la France ’”’ he gave expression to the 
fear that haunts the whole of France. The potential fathers of the next 
generation in France are held in bondage on foreign soil and are used by 
the enemy as a lever for imposing his will upon the country. The very 
survival of France as a nation is at stake. The essential work in agri- 
eulture and in industry is only one part of the patrimony that is 
threatened. 

The prisoners taken by the Germans in June 1940 mounted to the 
prodigious figure of 1,800,000, in themselves representing more than 
one in three of the male population between the ages of 20 and 4o. It 
is arguable that Marshal Pétain and General Weygand honestly be- 
lieved that the war was as good as over. They knew that, although 
two British mechanised brigades were operating, no British mechanised 
division had reached France or Belgium in that critical stage of the war, 
for the simple reason that no British mechanised division was available. 
(Speaking at Coventry on August 30th, 1941, Mr. Eden made this 
remarkable disclosure: ‘‘ Our first armoured division never got to 
France until after the evacuation of Dunkirk. It was not ready. In the 
events that followed we ourselves lost 1,000 guns which 2,000 tanks and 
2,000 planes could perhaps have saved.’ ’) Probably both French and 
German opinion at that time expected the war to be over that summer. 
Hence probably the fact that no provision was made in the Franco- 
German armistice terms about prisoners of war. It was only when the 
first Battle of Britain was won by the R.A.F. that Marshal Pétain faced 
the prospect of the French prisoners having to spend the winter in the 
prison camps. He therefore started negotiating with Germany for the 
release of a proportion of those prisoners in advance of the definitive 
peace treaty. The negotiations did not go well. Hitler recognised the 
power of the lever to his hand and used it in an attempt to force upon 

arshal Pétain the acceptance of an immediate peace treaty, one 
be of which would be the handing over of the French fleet and 


: 
; 


s to Germany and thereby the forcing of France into war on 
rmany’s side against Britain. From the French point of view such 
outcome would have been an odd sort of reward for a definitive 
“peace”’ treaty ; but the Germans do not look at such things from the 
french point of view. 
- Marshal Pétain has not received in Britain the credit due to him for 
standing up to German pressure of that kind, even when the Germans 
jad all the weapons in their hands and Pétain none, except his hold 
ver the loyalty of the French people. His only counter-weapon was 
e argument that if Hitler forced him into open rupture the people 
f France would revolt, at no matter what the cost, against German 
ecupation : and what Hitler wanted was not an imposed necessity for 
a vindictive butchering of the people of France, but the use of French 
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ships, French bases and French man-power for his war upon Britain.| 
Therefore Marshal Pétain was able to keep his promise not to make war! 
upon his former ally. But his problem continued to centre upon the) 
twin objects of feeding the people of France and of bringing back to! 
France the prisoners of war: both of which objects Hitler in his turn) 
had it in his power te thwart. As long ago as November 1940 M.) 
Fernand-Laurent appealed to the Germans not to use the prisoners of) 
war as a bargaining counter, a plea which the Germans treated with the) 
contempt that can be well imagined. What the Germans in fact did was) 
to offer small doses of repatriated prisoners at the price part passu of 
increasing French ‘‘ collaboration.” They used the lever with pitiless) 
persistence. By the summer of 1941 no more than 300,000 prisoners) 
had been returned. Speaking on August r2th, 1941, Marshal Pétaim 
reiterated the old theme : “‘ As long as more than a million Frenchmen, 
comprising the young and vigorous elements of the nation and the best | 
fraction of the élite, are-cut off from the country’s activity, it will be! 
difficult to build a new and lasting edifice. Their return will make it! 
possible to fill the gap from which we are suffering.’”’ In fact the number} 
was much more than a million. ‘| 
There had been several contradictory estimates of the number af! 
French prisoners taken by the Germans. An estimate published in| 
France in March 1941 put the figure at 1,500,000 (Jean Labusquiére, | 
Vérité sur les Combattants), another published in May put it at 2,000,000 | 
(Henri-Haye). The official Havas communiqué of May 18th put the | 
final figure at 1,800,000. The Germans claim to have sent back some | 
500,000, but that figure can be arrived at only by including those men | 
who from time to time were given temporary leave (congés de captivate) | 
to visit the Occupied Zone : and that zone only. There cannot be more | 
than 300,000 who have so far been genuinely and finally released from | 
captivity and who have returned to Unoccupied France. Therefore a | 
million and a half are still in German hands. During: the last winter the ' 
vast body of French prisoners had been gradually transferred to. prison 
camps in various parts of Germany, so that by May, according to the 
reports of the American relief societies, only 10 per cent. were left im 
Unoccupied France, The initial conditions in which so large a number 
of prisoners had to live were appalling, but by the end of 1940 the efforts 
made by: the Vichy, Government in sending food and clothing had an 
effect, and the Germans for their part built huts with heating and wash= 
» ing facilities. The Vichy Government has. continued to send food, 
clothes, books and. ether comforts, while the families, of the prisoners— 
there is hardly. a single person in France who has not a near relative 
imprisoned in Germany—have also been sending regular parcels ; but. 
only at the long intervals permitted by: the Vichy-German agreement 
reached in the autumn of 1940. The contents of those parcels have been 
“ plus, qu’insuffisant,”’ (as a Vichy spokesman has, said) to. the needs: 
of the. prisoners.. 
Gradual improvements, however, have been made, partly asa result 
of the work of M. Scapini, who had been an Independent Deputy for 
the Seine, and a leading ex-Service man, having been blinded: in the 
last war. He had identified himself before the present war with the 
cause of Franco-German, understanding and was: therefore persona 
grata, when at the end of September 1940. he was nominated as. delegate 
for the French prisoners to the German Government. He set up.a sort 
of ambassadorial office in Berlin, and has lately: been given a diplomatic. 
staff. He travels. between Germany: and France, makes. speeches. im 


it 
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‘avour of collaboration, and is well reported in the Paris Press. But he 
annot do much, for it is after all only the Vichy Government that can 
jake the decisions demanded by Germany as the price of repatriation. 

\fhe tempo of repatriation has been slow, in conformity with Marshal 
/étain’s reluctance to pay Hitler’s price. On November 2oth, 1940, it 
\vas announced that 30,000 prisoners interned in Switzerland would be 
lowed to return to France ; but they did not in fact reach France till 
he end of January. The Germans then agreed to speed up the repatria- 
ion of those French prisoners who were seriously wounded or ill, and to 
fant congés de captivité to the heads of families who had at least four 
young children. How slowly the process developed was illustrated by 
he fact that by the end of March 1941 M. Scapini was able to announce 
mly that 30,000 men from Switzerland, 28,000 wounded or sick and 
[z,000 men from the Medical Corps had actually returned to France. 

The last two categories were repatriated under the Geneva Convention 
‘hat was invoked abortively for an exchange of British and German 
prisoners at the beginning of October. 

_ The Germans made a typically German attempt to combine mercy 
with expedience—which means that the motive of mercy was almost 
wholly lacking—by agreeing to give congés de captivité to 7,000 farm 
workers, 2,000 foresters and 10,000 miners, all of them belonging to 
the Occupied Zone, and all of them from camps in Germany, and to 
speed up the return of 10,000 to 15,000 fathers of four children. The 
german-controlled Radio Paris on January 7th openly stated that such 
brisoners would be returned “‘ for work of direct interest to the occupy- 
ng troops,” in other words enslaved French labour would be merely 
‘ansferred from Germany to Occupied France. In the same spirit all 
prisoner farm labourers in the Occupied Zone were given congés de 
raptivité, but they were not allowed to leave the Occupied Zone. Thus 
the German authorities. were deliberately using French man-power for 
the rehabilitation of northern France, and for the primary benefit of 
the German occupying forces, and deliberately depriving southern 
France of the man-power so desperately needed by Marshal Pétain. 
Such was the constant gruelling pressure put upon Marshal Pétain, who 
one the less, at the expense of the suffering French people, refused to 
tive in. If Marshal Pétain had been so senile as his critics in Britain 
allege, the Germans would long ago have had the French fleet and bases 
for both their Atlantic and their Mediterranean purposes. If the people 
of southern France had not been so staunchly loyal to Marshal Pétain, 
they would not have tolerated the deprivations. and even hunger that: 
their loyalty cost them, and the military threat to Britain would have 
deen seriously increased. The possibility has to be borne in mind that 
Marshal Pétain and his loyal subjects of Unoccupied France may yet be 
‘orced to surrender in what in effect is:a subtle and extremely distressing 
iorm of German siege, but by holding out so long they have incidentally 
zained valuable time for Britain. Are these good people, who suffer for 
what to. them is the cause of French honour and dignity, a cause which 
ncidentally in present circumstances serves British military interests, 

® be vilified by a short-sighted and unintelligent section of British 

ion? 

cone ig no. shadow of doubt that every instance of British lack of 
sympathy towards. Vichy France fills. Hitler with glee, for it increases. 
us own lever upon Vichy: By May 1941 the Germans had not released. 
iny: category: of French prisoners: except for their own purposes in 
Jecupied: France. Even the fathers of four children did not start 
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arriving in Unoccupied France till June 1941. It was not till May 7th 
that Hitler received from Vichy a sufficient evidence of willingness tq 


1900, all reserve officer veterans of the last war, and all white soldiers, 
then on French soil, the 20,000 coloured troops being still retained inj 


1,800,000 French prisoners of war not more than 200,000 had been) 
returned, and only another 100,000 promised, by the end of August 
1941. Even that small total—the inverse measure of Marshal Pétain’s, 
resistance to German political pressure—represents something less than} 
a genuine or straightforward restitution of French man-power for) 
French purposes, even at the price of “collaboration.” The dove+ 
tailing of mixed blackmail, bribery, cajolery, corruption into the German] 
motive has gone to almost incredible lengths. Attempts have been) 
made to bribe Marshal Pétain by an occasional release of certain men} 
especially wanted by him, for instance of General Laure, who is the) 
Marshal’s chef de cabinet and of M. Benoit-Méchin and M. Paul Marion,| 
the latter of whom is now Secretary-General for Information and) 
Propaganda. But be it noted that these men were not only wanted by) 
Marshal Pétain but were known convincingly to the German authori-| 
ties to be genuine collaborationists. 

Officer prisoners have been released on parole, bound in honour to} 
remain at the disposal of the German military authorities, not to carry) 
arms, and not to engage in any activity inimical to Germany. General} 
Laure as well as two other Generals were released on those terms.| 
Actors have been released to play in Paris theatres for the pleasure of} 
German audiences, journalists to write collaborationist matter for the} 
Paris press, including M. Robert Brasillach and M. Maxence. Pro-Nazi| 
French prisoners have, of course, been given preference in release. Of a} 
more elaborate kind is the German technique of releasing one prisoner 
as the reward for every German saved from danger by a Frenchman, or} 
for every air-raid fire put out by a Frenchman. The Paris press and 
radio have resounded with nauseating insistence by French writers and 
speakers on the need of collaboration, at least part of their motive 
being to earn the release of friends from captivity in Germany. M. 
Scapini himself constantly urges collaboration as the quickest method 
of securing the release of prisoners and interposes succulent assurances 
about Germany’s “ great sense of humanity.” A favourite themein such 
propaganda, illustrative of a meticulous German inspiration, is the 
contrast between German generosity in releasing prisoners in advance of 
the definitive peace treaty and the French refusal after the last war to 
release any German prisoners till after the acceptance by Germany of 
the Versailles Treaty : an incidentally true bill, for the French did not 
start to release German prisoners till January 1920. In all such propa- 
ganda the warning is regularly interpolated that the future rate of the 
release of French prisoners will depend mathematically upon the rate 
of increasing Franco-German collaboration. In December 1940 M. Laval 
went ahead exuberantly by claiming that he could obtain from the 
German authorities an immediate release of 500,000 French prisoners, 
if France would pay the price. What that price would be was made 
abundantly manifest by Marshal Pétain’s prompt dismissal of M. Laval. 
The deal did not go through, and the French fleet remained inactive in. 
French-ports. All those Frenchmen who dared raise their. voice against 
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‘ this German chantage were branded by the press and radio aforesaid as 
ews, de Gaullists and communists who were helping to keep the 
dBrerof French manhood incarcerated in German camps. When M. Laval 
_ and M. Déat were shot on August 27th the Zwvre (of which paper M. Déat 
ic: the editor) declared that it was the French prisoners in Germany 
‘who would be the real sufferers from the acts of such ‘‘ salauds.”’ 

Since the beginning of the war on the eastern front an obvious new 
line of German pressure has appeared in the announcement that 
' preference would now be given to the release of those prisoners of war 
qho were relatives of members of the Legion of Volunteers against 

Bolshevism. No stone is left unturned. An article in the Pariser 
| Zeitung of August 17th, written by Herr Schleier, of the German 
_ Embassy in Paris, argued that Germany had already shown her 
|“ goodwill” towards France by releasing half a million prisoners (an 
f “exaggeration, as will be seen from the facts given above), but was 
restrained from the immediate release of all the prisoners only by the 
continuance of the war against England. In such ways an attempt is 
‘made to suggest that the stumbling block against the return of the 
| prisoners (a matter that goes deep in the yearning of all French hearts) 
ts England. The Vichy press, in sharp contrast, harps on the objective 
need of the French prisoners for the purposes of France. The Pariser 
Zeitung on August ist last bitterly criticised the new Vichy review 
_Patrie for belittling the extent of Germany’s repatriation of prisoners. 
It is an interesting thing that at this date the Vichy press is still able 
o treat the subject of the French prisoners without reference to 
Wotlaboration. Charles Maurras in May could write, for instance, “ ni 
_ la puissance du pays, ni sa production, ni l’état de son opinion, ne sont 
ce qu’ils seraient si 1,500,000 de Francais vivaient . . . pour y travailler 
| de leurs mains et pour y manifester leurs pensées ”’ (“ ‘Neither the power 
} of the country, nor its production, nor the state of its opinion are what 
_they would be if 1,500,000 Frenchmen were alive . . . to work here with 
their hands and to manifest here their thoughts ’ 1, 
_ The Vichy press gives much space to commendation of the high 
“morale maintained by the prisoners in their camps, and remarkably 
little space to news of their release. The German authorities allow only 
“the newspapers of Occupied France to reach the prison camps, with the 
“result, among others, that the prisoners show increasing concern about 
ne of the main fears that haunts them, namely that on their return 
hey will return as strangers to a strange land. Frére Geniévre, for 
instance, writing from Germany to the ‘‘ Left Catholic ” weekly, Temps 
Nouveau of Lyons, not only gave expression to such a fear, but wrote 
that the fear was confirmed by the French newspapers they received in 
‘the camps. The prisoners, however, are not wholly deceived. There is 
increasing evidence that prisoners on congé de captivité in Occupied 
France are escaping over the frontier into Unoccupied France. While 
the Paris press is full every day of ‘‘ German generosity,” not a word 
ppears in the Vichy press on such a theme. The contrast not only 
strikingly illustrates the degree of independence—small though it be 
—still held by Vichy against great odds, but also reveals a weakness 
that prevents the full use of German repression in France. The fact is 
that the German authorities could not maintain their position i in France, 
or maintain their war potential in France for use against Britain, 
without the help of French labour. Marshal Pétain still has bows in 
his quiver, though there is no doubt that he would not willingly use 
them either for British or for German military purposes. 
“October 12th, 1941. GEORGE GLAsGow. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE YEAR BEFORE THE WAR.* 


In normal times the invaluable annual Survey of International Affairs, 
edited by Professor Toynbee, usually appeared less than twelve months 
after the close of the year it described. The war has upset the routine, 
and the first part of 1938 has only just been published, though the Preface 
is dated December 1940. It does not matter very much, for the pre-war 
period now belongs to history, and nobody desires speedy publication at 
the expense of thoroughness. The present instalment, a substantial volume 
of over 700 pages, opens with a detailed survey of world economic affairs, 
passes on to a narrative of the wooing of Italy by the Western Powers, 
the rape of Austria and the civil war in Spain, and ends with studies of 
the Palestine problem, the Far East and the Americas. The second 
instalment, now in preparation, will be entirely devoted to the most 
important topic of 1938, namely, Germany’s relations with Czechoslovakia 
culminating in the Munich crisis. 

The whole volume is admirably written by various specialists, but this 
brief notice must be confined to two European chapters by Professor 
Toynbee himself. “Italy, Great Britain and France” tells a story which 
reflects little credit on British statesmanship. Neville Chamberlain is not 
to be blamed for wishing and trying to restore the friendly relations with 
Italy which had prevailed till the rape of Abyssinia. His mistake was to 
reject the advice of men who knew much more about European affairs 
than himself, and to place confidence in Mussolini which he had done 
nothing to deserve. The Editor’s earlier volume on the Abyssinian war 
revealed the intensity of his disgust for that abominable crime, and in the 
present work he declares that since 1935 Italy has played a bandit’s part. 
His sympathies. are entirely with Mr, Eden, who, unlike his chief, realised 
from the first what sort of man the Italian Dictator was. The so-called 
policy of appeasement played straight into the hands of the Axis rulers, who 
interpreted our longing for peace as a sign that England had become soft 
and that the road was clear for aggressors all over the world. 

The chapter entitled “ Seizure of Austria” is the most absorbing in the 
book. Though no figures are available, Professor Toynbee does not doubt 
that the Nazis were still very far from being in a majority. Many of them, 
he adds, were not devoid of Austrian national feeling. ‘‘ They were moved 
less by a positive. enthusiasm for Hitler’s Germany than by a negative 
dissatisfaction with Schuschnigg’s Austria. They looked forward to seeing 
_ Austria mated with the Reich as a companion National-Socialist State 
without forfeiting her historic Austrian statehood.” This was an attempt 
to square the circle, for Hitler’s New Order envisages satellites, not partners, 
Tribute is paid to Schuschnigg’s lofty character and patriotism, but his 
unfitness to rule and the hopelessness of his task are clearly defined. ‘ The 
' Vaterlandische Front was spiritually weak because it stood for the negative 
aim of perpetuating a post-war political map for which no Austrian of any 
party could feel any positive enthusiasm. The post-war German-Austrian 
state was simply a rump of a pre-war multi-national Austrian Empire from 
which all the non-German nationalities had seceded in 1918. The remnant- 
state had been left as a liability on the hands of its citizens rather than 
established by them as an embodiment of their own political ideals. It 
was hardly possible for any Austrian to look on these post-war frontiers as 
being either inherently desirable or permanently tolerable.” 

This analysis is only too true, but it is not employed in any way to excuse 
the brutal aggression of March 11th, 1938. The account of what is described 
as the encounter at Berchtesgaden in February 1938 is peculiarly vivid. 


*Survey of Inteynational Affairs, 1938, vol. 1. By A. J. Toynbee. Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 28s. 
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“Tt is beyond doubt that the host deluged his guest with a torrent of abuse 
as he stood, dumbfounded, in his presence.’ The fullest and most authoritative 
account of this journey and the tragic weeks which followed is to be found 
in Die Wahrhewt viber Oesterreich, by Guido Zernatto, the friend and colleague 
of Schuschnigg and the Secretary of the Vaterlandische Front, a book 
published in New York in the autumn of 1938 which Professor Toynbee 
does not appear to know. The only chance of keeping the wolf from the 
fold was an alliance between the Glerico-Conservative Government and the 
Social Democrats who had dominated Vienna till they were trampled under 
foot by Dollfuss in 1934; but this elementary truth was only grasped and 
applied by Schuschnigg at the eleventh hour when Hitler was already 
thundering at the gate. The Chancellor was a brave mati but he was ho 
tactician, and our author describes his regulations for the plebiscite 
announced on March oth for March 13th as indefensible. If they had been 
meticulously fair to the opponents of the regime, he believes, the Chancellor 
would still have been virtually certain of a substantial majority. As it was 
this ‘‘ political blunder and moral error ”’ played straight into Hitler’s hands. 

The Nazi terror in the new “ Ostmark ” (for even the name of Austria 
was to disappear) raged ‘‘ with a wilder fury and a fiercer malevolence than 
it had displayed, even at its worst, in the old Reich”; for the new 
Government “blended the sadistic ferocity of a Nero with the ruthless 
efficiency of a Napoleon.’’ Some scathing pages describe how Cardinal 
Innitzer “ran forward to strew rosés in Herr Hitlet’s path with almost 
teckless prodigality.”” This adulation was disapproved by the Vatican and 
earned no gratitude. “It not only weakened the hands of the Austrian 
Catholic prelate’s own brethren abroad who were already engaged in a 
just spiritual war of defence against flagrant Nazi aggression ; it did not 
éven purchase peace for the Catholic Church in Austria. . . . As soon as 
he had reaped the benefit of Cardinal Innitzer’s countenance and support 
in the plebiscite of April 10, 1938, Herr Hitler lost little time in unmasking 
his batteries on his Austrian anti-clerical front.’”’ We meet the two predatory 
Dictators once more in the long and admirably impartial chapter by 
Katherine Duff on the closing stages of the war in Spain. . 

. PG. 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM.* 

_ There has been no shortage lately of books trying to explain the powerful 
Structure of German nationalism for the benefit of the puzzled British 
teader. Some writers dwell on the social and economic background of the 
Third Reich, others try to explore the psychological make-up of its weird 
leader and ruling clique. Mr. Butler in his thoughtful, incisive and well- 
Written study approaches the sarné phenomenon from another afigle. He 
traces the roots of National Socialism back into German intellectual history, 
describing the growth of a “ very bold and imaginative corpus of thought ”’ 
through a century and a half. He proves, on the whole successfully, 
that, unlike the Nazi technique of propaganda, the Nazi ideology is far 
from original. The racial myth, the worship of the great leader, anti- 
semitism, the apotheosis of war, even National Socialism as such, all have 
fad their spiritual fathers and forerunners, from Fichte, Gérres and 
Clausewitz via Gobineau and Wagner, Treitschke and Diihring, to Lamprecht 
and H. S. Chamberlain. The Nazi crusade against intellectualism for 
instance, playing off instinct and the voice of the blood against “ sterile 
reason,” began with Herder, was deepened by the idealistic Novalis and 
other Romantics, found a mighty echo in Nietzsche, its climax in Spengler, 
in Klages—whom, unfortunately, the author ignores—and in Count 
Keyserliig, whose sharé in nationalism hé over-emphasises; it finally 
feached its anticlimax in the fanatical books of Alfred Rosenberg. The bell 
4 The Roots of National Socialism, 1789-1933. By Rohan D’O. Butler. Faber & Faber. 
12s. 6d. 
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for more Living Space was already rung a century ago by a great economist 
like List, and afterwards resounded again in the writings of Ratzel, 
Naumann and Moeller van den Bruck. 

Though Mr. Butler is aware that there were other and often contrary 
tendencies in the history of the German mind, and that nationalism never 
has been an exclusively German product, he is sometimes inclined to 
isolate his theme too much. The “ nationalism ”’ of Ranke, who thought 
that God is expressing the idea of humanity through a variety of nations, 
is-much closer to the thought of the Liberal Mazzini than to that of his 
power-worshipping compatriot Treitschke. Georges Sorel, on the other hand, 
with his un-French bias against Reason, had more in common with German 
extreme irrationalism than had the clear-thinking Rathenau or Thomas 
Mann, whose recent development proves that he has far outlived the 
conservative stage of his Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, written during 
the last war. To mention another example, Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
equation of the individual with the nation in his later writings has been 
made too much of by Mr. Butler, for the vast difference between his purely 
esthetic analogy and the crazy lust for power of dynamic German 
nationalism after 1871 has not been stressed enough. 

If the five main chapters, devoted to the successive periods of 
Romanticism, Reaction, Unification, Empire and Republic, sometimes 
suffer from an over-simplification of perspective, the profound last chapter 
with its apt analysis of the German outlook as compared with that of 
Western civilisation offers ample compensation. Indeed, the divorce of the 
individual from the ideal, as the author formulates it, on account of the 
all-embracing entity of Volk, explains much that is typically German, 
above all “ the fanatical quality of German idealism and the interplay of 
nihilism and mysticism.” It has been the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of German intellectual history that Becoming always meant much 
more to the Teuton mind than Being, and that this dynamic attitude 
towards life has led to a craving for movement, which in its turn is highly 
unfavourable to the growth of a sense of proportion. Perhaps Mr. Butler 
should have paid more attention to the variety of these movements; many 
of them, like the ““ Young Germany ”’ school or the wave of Expressionism, 
were very hostile to any form of nationalism. Even they, however, shared 
that longing to achieve the absolute which can be easily exploited by 
calculating and unscrupulous leaders. In this sense one would like to add 
that even Goethe’s Faust is a truly Germanic phenomenon through the 
dynamic impulse driving Faust forward, as well as through the lack of any 
concrete political. vision, which has never been a strong point in the 
enigmatic German character. A mistake on p. 145 should be pointed out. 
The English translation of Treitschke’s essay Das deutsche Ordensland 
Preussen is not as given, Prussia, the German Land of Order, but should run 
Prussia, the Land of the German Order. 

E. K. BRAMSTEDT. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.* 


The death of Sir Arnold Wilson on active service is greatly to be deplored 
on many counts, for there is no doubt that if he had lived he would have 
contributed still more to the study of the many social problems of our time. 
The reviewer had been associated with him in connection with several 
works which he produced in collaboration with Hermann Levy ; but in the 
case of the present study on Old Age Pensions he had the great advantage 
of the assistance rendered by Mr. G. S. Mackay, who had been head of the 
Pensions Branch of the Ministry of Health, and was already engaged in 
writing a critical and historical survey of Old Age Pension legislation in 


* Old Age Pensions: A Historical and Critical Study. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
and G. S. Mackay. Oxford University Press. 16s. 
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Britain. This important study goes somewhat beyond such a survey and 
includes social legislation outside Great Britain. The International Labour 
Office had published valuable summaries of the relevant legislation in other 
countries, but the present volume goes further and not only shows how the 
system of non-contributory and contributory pensions developed, but also 
how it has worked and stood the test of time. The general conclusion of 
the authors is that a complete overhaul of the whole system is still needed 
for two reasons. The first is their desire to get rid of the “ means test ” 
as a permanent feature of the scheme, and the second is the belief, which 
has much to justify it, that the “‘ contribution ” position of Old Age Pensions 
is now somewhat confused. The argument used in favour of the abolition 
of the “ means test ’’ loses its force when we note the growing demand for 
family allowances, the implication being that we now aim at discovering 
the need either of the individual or the family, and assisting to that extent. 

The reviewer, in conjunction with the late Lord Leverhulme, produced-a 
Bill which, like several other attempts to establish Old Age Pensions, was 
shelved, but it succeeded in eliciting from Mr. Asquith a request for a 
Memorandum on the subject. One of us at least had the advantage of 
studying Old Age Pensions both in Denmark and New Zealand, the two 
countries where non-contributory pensions were already in operation. In 
the end the Government undertook to introduce such a Bill, and in 1908 
the Act was passed providing non-contributory Old Age Pensions at a maxi- 
mum rate of 5s. a week commencing at the age of 70. That Act, as amended, 
is still in force, but by the 1919 Act the maximum rate of pension was 
increased from 5s. to Ios., at which amount it still stands. Under this 
Act the maximum income beyond which there could be no pension was 
fixed at £49 17s.6d. An important amendment was the abolition of outdoor 
relief as a ground for disqualification. Pensioners accordingly could have 
their pensions augmented in this way without penalty. 

Then followed the Act of 1924 introduced by Philip Snowden. It had 
only one provision. In calculating total yearly means, an amount not 
exceeding £39 a year was made from income from any source other than 
earnings. This provision rather worsened the position of people over the 
age of 70 who were able to earn some small sum by casual labour. 

The 1929 Act consolidated the preceding statutes, so that we now have a 
non-contributory scheme at the age of 70 and a contributory scheme which 
is linked up with pensions for widows and orphans. It was called the 
Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act and was the 
first attempt, apart from the Poor Law, to make provision for the widows 
and orphans of working men dying otherwise than as a result of accident 
or industrial disease. The scheme was “interlocked” with Health In- 
surance mainly because it covered a larger field than Unemployment 
Insurance and included agricultural workers, domestic servants, and out- 
workers. The authors deal at some length with the advantages of this 
scheme, which gave Old Age Pensions at 65. At the same time all restric- 
tions with regard to means and property were abolished so far as concerned 
insured persons. 

The book contains some useful information on the age and population 
question, no doubt contributed by the author of the preface, Mr. W. B. 
Reddaway, who has written an outstanding work on the Economics of the 
Declining Population. Sir George Schuster has contributed a Foreword, 
and the book closes with an explanatory leaflet dealing with the whole 
question of supplementary pensions by the Assistance Board. The Times, 
in an article of August, 1940, dealing with Supplementary Pensions, remarks 
that the “surprise is that for so many old people the level of existence 
should have been so low, the standard income for a married couple being 
32s." Mr. Seebohm Rownttee’s recent book, Poverty and Progress, while 
dealing with family income, should be read in conjunction with any attempt 
to fix a standard of income for old age. 
, PERCY ALDEN. 
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CAPEK’S LAST WORK.* il 


Though unfigished and resembling a thoroughgoing sketch-book rathe | 
than a novel, Capek’s posthumous book, The Cheat, is a ripe work. its} 
realism is all the greater for the break in the last chaptér, which ceases e 
while the hero is being summed up and, in thé light of the author’s loft; ef 
principles of creative art, found utterly worthless. The few concluding pag | 
written by Mrs; Capek, reveal the end of the story, giving at the same time 2 | 
glimpse of his last days, the évenings of “ tragic happiness, during which tw 0} 
people under one roof talked over their work.” | 

The leading character is the composer Foltyn, a third-rate eu 
embittered and lachrymose because “ things went not well with him ’ 
his youth. He fights his inferiority complex by assertions of his “' unlimited 
right to live”; steadily his “ passionate longing to excel” grows. into al 
megalomania not uncommon in fiction or life. Like Sienkiewicz’s suburba n| 
rhymester, Foltyn regards himself as a Dionysian personality and a Mec en * 
of arts, Like the sham inventor in The Wild Duck, he cuts a most piti 
figure when he returns home after a truant and feeds. His devotion to the 
opera which he pretends to have composed i is as vast, though not so,engag-) 
ing, as Tartarin’s devotion to the ‘‘shot”’ lion. But the originality o of C rie | 
treatment of the theme is in its inexorable consistency. From Chapter i 
(the school days) down to the description of the burial under false pretences, 
Foltyn never utters a true word, never acts manfully or kindly. en he} 
realises that he has been found out, he collapses: Truth kills him. ; 

Seeing that it was Foltyn’s aged aunt who first thought of it that he! 
mediocre schoolboy would ‘‘ show them what he had in him,” we should) 
have liked to hear a little more of the poor lady. The other minor cha 
especially those belonging to the intelligentsia, form a charming contrast t 
the hero, for they are genuine and extraordinarily level-headed: neidentalin| 
they bear witness how fortunate the Czech students round about 1900 Must} 
have been receiving such excellent training in art and brain work, ¢ d) 
knowing so little what bullying means that they termed any mild joke by al 
schoolmaster as “ tyranny.” The Cheat, admiredly translated by M. and R 
Weatherall, is an apt memorial to Capek, the man and thinker. wd 8 é 
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Joseph Conrad, Poland’s English Genius, by Miss M. C. Bradbrook (Cam 
bridge University Press. 3s. 6d:), surveys the great novelist’s achievement it 
less than eighty pages. His romantic and adventurous life at. Sea is brie a 
described, and it is- pointed out that all his books are founded upon at 
people and incidents of real life. In this sense he is less of a creator than sor 
masters of the craft, but as a recorder of events and a painter of natt 
phenomena he is unsurpassed. Who has ever written about a storm at § 
like the author of Typhoon? Miss Bradbrook divides his literary career inte Lo} 
three periods, which she calls The Wonders of the Deep, The Hollow } 
and Recollections in Tranquillity. Fame came late in life, when in the 
author’s opinion; his best work was over, though she pays well il-dese 
homage to The Rover. In the first period Lord Jim naturally claims special} 
attention ; in the second; we are reminded, all his. great figures exh Dit 2 
profound self-distrust. ‘“ They have lost their trust in themselves, but the: 
have not lost their beliefs, and so they are tormented by their fail : 
what they think is their failure, to live up to those principles i in which th e 
most deeply believe.” This admirable little book ends on an internation 
note, for Conrad belonged to more than one nation. ‘‘ He knew and 
Poland, France and England : he loved England most proudly, France most 
warmly, Poland most deeply.” Had he been alive he would have re} 
to know that the author’s profits will be given to the Polish Refugee Fund. 
No Pole ever forgets his beloved country and its sufferings. | 
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* The Cheat. By K. Capek. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


